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The diversity of the Texas economy and the wide geographical distribution of its 
components provide a favorable environment for the growth of the state's truck- 
ing industry. Industrial expansion and urbanization have so increased demand for 
flexible freight movement that today Texas leads the nation in the number of 
trucks and trailers registered. See page 6. 


Photographs courtesy Texas Motor Transportation Association. 














The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


Business activity in Texas during the first half of 1957 
averaged 4% better than for the whole year of 1956, de- 
spite an 11% drop registered in June from May. At the 
beginning of the year there were definite signs that the 
long upswing in business activity had lost most of its mo- 
mentum because there was little change between the be- 
ginning and the end of 1956; the first half of 1957 seems 
to indicate that little significant change has occurred in the 
business picture with the passage of six more months. 

The index of business activity, computed by the Bureau 
of Business Research by adjusting bank debits in the 
largest Texas cities for changes in the level of prices, reg- 
istered a gain of 3% for the first six months of 1957 over 
the same 1956 period. Since there was little change in the 
average level of business during 1956, the comparison of 
the first half of 1957 with the whole year 1956 gives much 
the same answer. The index is not influenced by changes in 
the level of prices; therefore, this rise indicates an increase 
in the actual volume of business. The changes that have 
taken place in the level of prices are discussed below. 

The course of business activity during 1957 as measured 
by the index of business activity has been unusually stable. 
The January value of the index was 203; succeeding 
months showed little change until June. The drop to 185 
registered in June was the sharpest fluctuation in the index 
since the decline registered in June 1956. 

Several barometers of Texas business show a decline for 
June in comparison with May, indicating rather positively 
that considerable slowing down did occur during June. 


June consumer spending in Texas as measured by the 
index of retail sales compiled by the Bureau of Business 
Research declined 5% from May with both durable goods 
stores and nondurable goods stores sharing in the drop. 
Residential building permits declined 5% in value, but the 
rise in nonresidential building more than offset this drop 
to register an increase in total building authorized. Indus- 
trial power consumption in June was virtually the same as 
in May. Petroleum production decreased 3%; the contin- 
ued reduction in the Texas allowable indicates that this 
decline will not be reversed in the immediate future. Crude 
oil runs to stills fell 3%. A number of gasoline price wars 
in Texas markets further suggests that some softness exists 
in this industry. 

In general, there does not seem to be any strong evidence 
that the weakness in June business is the beginning of a 
downward trend, In this situation the analyst is confronted 
with the difficult problem of deciding whether this is a 
random fluctuation that will correct itself next month or 
a change in the direction of the underlying business situa- 
tion. The judgment at this time is that there is not enough 
evidence that a decline has set in to justify modifying the 
basic conclusion that business is continuing on a plateau. 
The June figures alone do not indicate that this trend has 
changed. 

The increasing practice of business concerns of closing 
down operations for vacations has introduced a new sea- 
sonal factor into business barometers, but the effects of 
this type of operation have not been observed long enough 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 





Jan-June 
Average month 95 
January-June June 1957 from 
June ———_———__ ‘from Jan-June 
Index 1957 1957 1956 May 1957 1956 
Texas business activity ........... 185 197 191 — ill + 3 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 83 85 95 oe — ill 
Crude petroleum production... 135 141 133 — 8 + 
Crude oil runs to stills 141 149 153 — 8 — 8 
Total electric power 
consumption .............. 350 338 305 + 2 + 11 
Industrial electric power 
consumption ... see 383 875 334 ss + 12 
Ordinary life insurance sales 329 336 273 — 4 + 23 
Total retail sales .................... 176 179 160 — 6 + 12 
Durable-goods sales 152 157 143 — 4 + 10 
Nondurable-goods sales 189 190 168 — 56 + 18 
Urban building permits issued 199 192 182 + 8 + 6 
ND aie 182 184 175 — 5 + 5 
Nonresidential ............... 225 202 199 + 9 + 2 
Farm cash income, unadjusted 66 59 67 + 20 — 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


to determine definitely what underlying trends are present. 
It may be difficult to say before the end of the summer 
whether the level of Texas business will continue on the 
present plateau or will make a move in one direction or 
the other. 

Periods of rapid expansion in business in the state have 
occurred when positive forces making for increased busi- 
ness spending were present. During the rearmament period 
the increase in government spending in Texas contributed 
substantially to the forces making for an increase in busi- 
ness activity. The continued investment of private business 
in new plant and equipment in Texas has been an even 
more important factor in maintaining the high level of 
business activity. The construction of new houses to pro- 
vide for the expanding population and to house families 
moving from the rural areas to the cities has been a third 
supporting factor for the sustained increase in business 
activity. 

The quarterly summary of new plants and major addi- 
tions issued by the Bureau of Business Research for the 
second quarter of 1957 indicates that investment in new 
plant and equipment is continuing at a high rate. The latest 
reports of the Department of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission show business investment plans 
for the third quarter of 1957 likely to continue to move 
upward. There is no comparable series available for Texas 
industrial expansion, but the steady increase in the con- 
sumption of industrial electric power in the state gives a 
definite indication that Texas still is receiving more than 
a proportionate share of this expansion. Industrial electric 
power consumption for the first half of 1957 was 12% 
higher than for the first six months of 1956. The employ- 
ment in manufacturing is also a measure of industrial ac- 
tivity; in June 1957 employment was 3% above June 1956. 
As long as industrial expansion continues it is practically 
assured that business volume will receive strong support. 

The building industry has caused concern among busi- 
ness analysts for the past year, and building in Texas has 
suffered somewhat. However, the volume of building has 
continued to be stronger than was generally believed pos- 
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sible. The fact that the first six months of 1957 saw a 
larger dollar value of new construction authorized than the 
first half of 1956 is an encouraging bit of news. Further- 
more, the index increase in residential building was 5% 
and in nonresidential was 2%. The tremendous backlog of 
residential building has been largely taken care of, but in 
spite of tight credit and rising costs new houses still are 
being built in great numbers. The accumulated backlog of 
all kinds of nonresidential construction still is almost as 
large as it was several years ago and promises to support 
business activity for some time in the future. 

Government spending may not continue to contribute 
as much to Texas business activity as in the immediate 
past, although there is no reason to believe that the inter- 
national situation has improved significantly. Until that 
happens it seems assured that military spending will re- 
main high. In view of some reduction in the procurement 
of aircraft in the shift to guided missiles, there is good 
reason to believe that Texas will be as important a factor in 
this industry as in the present aircraft industry. 

Although the basic components of business appear to be 
on a sound basis, the immediate situation produces warn- 
ings that some adjustment still may be needed. The level 
of inventories appears to be rather high, but the continued 
volume of consumer purchases shows signs of bringing in- 
ventories into line. The index of industrial production has 
remained close to the levels of last year, with some of the 
goods purchased by consumers coming out of inventory. 
The fact that industrial production shows no signs of fall- 
ing off indicates that the adjustment of inventories may be 
accomplished without setting off any curtailment of over-all 
business volume. 

The fact that the slowing down in production has not 
been followed by any drastic curtailment in industrial ex- 
pansion indicates that business in general is looking ahead 
to a continued increase in the demand for goods during 
the next ten years. Even if surplus manufacturing capacity 
does show up occasionally, the prospect of strong future 
demand will keep management looking to the future rather 
than at the immediate present. 

The problem of inflation still calls for attention. In spite 
of the continuation of tight credit by the Federal Reserve 
the price level is creeping steadily higher. The index of 
wholesale commodity prices was 114.2 in June 1956 and 
117.4 in June 1957. Building costs have risen more during 
the past five years than all commodities. Services also have 
shown a stronger tendency to rise than commodities. The 
recent increase in the price of steel is expected to touch off 
a spiral of increases in all kinds of goods. The existence of 
surplus manufacturing capacity in many lines should have 
an influence on the inflationary tendencies, but with 
steadily rising costs the pressure to increase prices to cover 
costs seems too strong to resist. As mentioned above, the 
prices of services have been particularly persistent in their 
increases, and the increased costs of these services are an 
important part of the pressure on the prices of finished 
goods. 

It is still too early to know if price increases growing out 
of the steel increase will cause any slowing down of the de- 
mand for consumer durable goods, particularly automo- 
biles. The increased demand for the lower-priced cars gives 
an indication that consumers are beginning to resist some- 
what the increase in prices. But there is no evidence that 
this will have any serious effect on business, other than to 
stimulate changes in marketing strategy. 
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Construction: 


MODERATE GAINS REALIZED 
By CLIFFORD E. McCORMICK, JR. 


Total building construction authorized in Texas in June 
after adjustment for seasonal variation gained 3% over 
May. Not sharing in the moderate increase were residential 
authorizations which dropped 5%. Seasonally adjusted 
value for nonresidential permits, however, was 8.5% over 
May. Value for additions, alterations, and repairs was up 
18%. January-June 1957 comparisons with the first six 
atin of 1956 showed gains for residential (+-5%), non- 
residential (+2%), and additions, alterations, and repairs 
(+15%) ; total building authorized for the first six months 
of 1957 was up 5% over the same 1956 period. 

Through the first six months of 1957 only the central 
cities in the metropolitan areas showed an increase in con- 
struction authorized over the same period last year. This 
increase is a continuation of a situation which has been in 
evidence throughout this year. Value of building permits 
issued in the first six months of 1957 in nonmetropolitan 
areas and in peripheral cities in the metropolitan areas, 
however, consistently has been below that for the same 
period of 1956. 

State and local government expenditures continue to sup- 
port the high level of activity in the construction industry 
in Texas. Permits issued for public buildings (other than 
federal) so far this year total almost $12 million, five and 
one-half times greater than the first six months of 1956. 

At the halfway point of 1957, then, three features stand 
out in the total construction picture in Texas. First is the 
increase in construction authorized in the first six months 
of 1957 over the same period of 1956, largely because of 
the gain in value of permits issued for public buildings, 
plus healthy increases for industrial, church, institutional 
buildings, and one-family dwellings. Second is the increase 
in construction that occurred solely in the central cities 
within the metropolitan areas. And, third, the gain in total 
value probably was not sufficient to offset increased con- 
struction costs; hence, the physical volume of building 
authorized through June of 1957 probably is very nearly 
the same as for the first six months of last year. 

Examination of total construction permits of cities with 
more than $10 million in building permits issued in the 
first six months of 1957 compared with the same period of 
1956 shows: Houston, +49%; Dallas, —27%; Fort 
Worth, +25%; San Antonio, —24%; Austin, —22%; 
Midland, +63%; El Paso, +14%; Lubbock, +26%; 
Amarillo, +42%; and Odessa, +6%. Of the three cities 
below the first six months’ level of 1956, a breakdown by 
residential, nonresidential, and additions, alterations, and 
repairs shows: Dallas, —8%, —48%, +11%, respec- 
tively; San Antonio, —21%, —34%, +4%, respec- 
tively ; and Austin, —24%, —20%, —19%, respectively. 
Corpus Christi and Abilene, which were over the $13 mil- 
lion mark this time last year, dropped to $8 million and 
$7 million, respectively, in the January-June 1957 totals. 
Odessa eased into the $10 million group with $10.3 million, 
a rise from $9.7 million for the same period last year. 


TIGHT MONEY 
Nationally, rising bank and bond financing costs are 


altering new building and expansion plans of an increas- 
ing number of businessmen, and bankers generally look for 
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interest rates to go higher still. Borrowers, unable or un- 
willing to do business with banks, partly are responsible for 
the bond market squeeze. Further, the “prime” rate for 
heaviest borrowers—high by recent standards—is believed 
by many bankers to be overdue for an increase. 

Texas apparently has not reacted to the money pinch as 
much as some parts of the nation. Authorizations for indus- 
trial buildings are booming 88% over the January-June 
period of 1956; mortgage money has been available suf- 
ficiently to encourage residential authorizations to rise 5% 


over the first half of 1956. 
RESIDENTIAL 


The three- and four-family dwellings category was the 
only residential group that showed an increase in June 
over May. However, only one-family dwellings increased 
(+6%) during the first six months of 1957, compared 
with the same period of last year. Total value of multiple- 
family dwellings in June was down 50% from May; in the 
January-June tabulation they dropped 18% from the first 
six months of 1956. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 








January-June 











June* Percent 

Classification 1957 1957 1956 change 

Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 

ALL PERMITS ............ 91,557 517,757 494,399 + 6 
New construction ‘ 79,775 456,536 441,354 — ¥ 
Residentia] (housekeeping)... 42,459 260,377 248,102 + 5 
One-family dwellings .......... 41,261 249,158 234,859 + 6 
Multiple-family dwellings 1,198 11,219 13,743 — 18 
Nonresidential buildings 37,316 196,159 193,252 + 2 


Nonhousekeeping buildings 


(residential) -..... 772 4,320 2,510 + 72 
Amusement buildings -.. 251 2,910 4,105 — 29 
Churches .............. 2,571 18,971 12,478 + 52 


Factories and workshops ... 3,659 24,189 12,841 + 88 
Garages (commercial and 


| hh eee ae 417 2,826 2,649 - 7 
Service stations ...... . 1,407 6,868 6,286 ~~ 2 
Institutional buildings 876 7,030 3,678 + 91 
Office-bank buildings - : 5,124 23,166 48,483 — 52 
Public buildingst —.............. 8,770 11,874 1,803 +559 
Works and utilities _......... 452 4,085 5,405 — 24 
Educational buildings 8,870 53,847 53,350 + 1 
Stores and mercantile 

jo! LO ae : 9,563 33,778 87,749 — il 
Other buildings and 

structures ................ . 84 2,295 1,915 + 20 

Additions, alterations, and 

I sea 11,782 61,221 53,045 + 15 

METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan -.................. 68,383 396,392 371,229 + 
Central cities ...................... . 60,284 848,864 317,856 + 10 
Outside central cities ......... . 8,149 47,528 53,373 — ll 

Total nonmetropolitan _......... : 23,174 121,365 123,170 — 
10,000 to 50,000 population... 17,548 88,787 89,330 — il 
Less than 10,000 population. 5,626 $2,578 33,840 — 4 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housing are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 

qState and local government buildings. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Service 








January-June 














June Percent 
Type of construction 1957 1957 1956 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ..... 123,887 924,880 876,899 + 5 
ALL BUILDINGS ....--. 98,488 625,818 694,782 — 10 
Rewidential _c....-..s0ne--ss- .. 60,525 361,821 366,801 — 1. 
Nonresidential .......................... . 82,963 264,497 327,981 — 19 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES ...... ---.------ 80,849 298,562 182,117 + 64 
NONRESIDENTIAL 


The rate of store and other mercantile building author- 
izations is increasing after getting off to a slow start earlier 
in the year; it yet may equal or surpass the 1956 level. 
Tourist court authorizations, up 245% to $2.6 million 
through June of this year compared with the same period 
of 1956, have been unusually high. Large permits issued for 
this type of building in June include $133,500 for the Star- 
lite Motel in Abilene and $125,000 for the Sands Motel 
in Waco. 

Authorizations for church buildings, although down in 
June from May, are 52% over the first six months of 1956. 
Large permits issued in June include the First Methodist 
Church ($110,000) in Coleman, the First Christian Church 
of McAllen ($164,000), the First Presbyterian Church 
($130,000) in Mesquite, and churches in Galveston ($370,- 
000) and in Grand Prairie ($125,000). 

Office and bank buildings, although down 52% from the 
first six months of last year, received new impetus in June. 
The largest single permit ever issued in Midland ($3,025,- 
000) was for the First National Bank. Another large per- 
mit ($100,000) was issued for a drive-in addition to the 
Marshall National Bank. 

Of the nonresidential buildings which ordinarily show 
large authorizations, three types—stores and other mer- 
cantile, office and bank, and works and utilities—were be- 
low 1956 mid-year totals. However, all three increased 
substantially in June over May. 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building authorized in 287 cities, representing 
68.9% of Texas’ urban population, averaged $21.48 during 
June. Per capita authorizations in 276 cities, representing 
68.5% of the urban population, averaged $121.14 during 
the January-June 1957 period. This compares favorably 
with a $114.41 average per capita of a similar sample for 
the same period of 1956. 

Of the cities with more than $1,000 per capita authorized 
during January-June 1957, four were in Dallas County: 
Farmers Branch ($3,544.26), Irving ($2,513.93), Mes- 
quite ($2,560.73), and Richardson ($3,545.38). Two such 
cities were in Harris County, Piney Point Village ($13,- 
330.00) and Shoreacres ($1,071.04), and one city in Tar- 
rant County, North Richland Hills ($7,995.00). 

Houston had the highest mid-year building per capita 
($203.22) among the six largest cities. Austin ranked sec- 
ond with $150.16, followed by Dallas with $136.17. El Paso 
reported $122.80 and Fort Worth, $99.43. San Antonio 
was sixth with $64.65. 
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By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


The Texas Motor Transportation Association recently 
counted 1,788 Texas communities exclusively dependent 
upon trucks for shipping service. Forty-three county seat 
towns and 17 entire Texas counties have no other means 
of transportation available to carry the myriad goods 
needed by their populations and industries or to carry to 
market their own production. 

On the other hand, trucks serve every one of the (ap- 
proximately) 782 incorporated cities in the state, for even 
when Texas cities have access to other forms of freight 
transportation there is still an important place for the 
types of freight movement operations that trucks make 
possible. Not only does every other form of freight trans- 
portation depend upon trucks to feed it traffic and to dis- 
tribute goods from its terminals, and not only is virtually 
all intracity freight movement done by truck—every Texas 
community consumes or produces types of goods in quan- 
tities that can be shipped cross-country cheaper and/or 
faster by truck. 

The expansion of Texas truck routes over the state’s 
growing system of all-weather highways—connecting with 
transportation facilities in neighboring states, Mexico, and 
Texas Gulf ports at over 100 points and integrating the 
state’s (approximately) 3,280 cities, towns, and villages 
into the national economy—is a primary element in the 
postwar economic growth of the entire Gulf Southwest. 

The number of trucks and trailers in use in the state has 
doubled since 1946. Today Texas ranks first in the nation 
in the number of trucks and trailers registered—1,016,100. 

This rate of growth gives every indication of continuing, 
though, as in the past, there doubtless will be temporary 
setbacks because of the uneven pattern of general economic 
growth. But the trucking industry has assumed an almost 
indispensable place in the growth of the Texas economy. 
It is certain that as the Texas economy continues to ex- 
pand, Texas truckers will be carrying a high percentage 
of the state’s growing production between farm, factory, 
and store. 
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W& County sects served exclusively by truck 
© Community, town, or city served exclusively by truck 


There are few Texans—other than those connected with 
the trucking industry—who realize either the volume or the 
variety of daily truck traffic over the highways of their 
state or the extent to which the transportation system relies 
upon the flexibility of trucks to enable it to satisfy the de- 
mands of Texas shippers. But it hasn’t always been this 
way. A scarce 35 years ago no other means of freight move- 
ment within the borders of Texas counted for much except 
railroads. 

The trucking industry really began with World War I, 
when heavy demands upon the national transportation 
system provided the first considerable stimulus for local 
cartage operators to expand into over-the-road service. The 
postwar years encouraged further expansion through the 
rapid construction of adequate highways and a remarkable 
series of engineering improvements on motor equipment; 
by 1926 truck operations in common, contract, and private 
carriage were well under way. 

It is impossible to arrive at any adequate measurement 
of the growth of the trucking industry before 1926, Opera- 





We are indebted to the management of Central 
Freight Lines, Incorporated, who were hosts to 
the author in their Waco and Dallas offices. 
Their assistance in securing information for this 
article is gratefully acknowledged. Mr. Drenner 
currently is gathering information for a forth- 
coming Review article on the railroad industry in 
Texas.—Editor. 





tions were virtually uncontrolled. Less capital was required 
to become a trucker than to open a modest retail establish- 
ment. Thousands came into the field who had no business 
there, conducted operations on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
finally went broke. Shippers found it difficult to compare 
rates charged by various operators, nor had they any assur- 
ance of what future rates might be. Competition among 
truckers and between truckers and railroads often was eco- 
nomically murderous, Eventually, strong operators emerged 
and, along with many shippers, supported some form of 
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government regulation to encourage stability and ordered 
development for the industry. 

The first steps toward for-hire motor carrier regulation 
were taken by the states. But early state regulations de- 
signed to protect highways, to promote safety, and to safe- 
guard the interests of shippers and the public were widely 
variant and largely experimental. The absence of a co- 
ordinated program of regulation among the states and the 
rapidly growing volume of interstate trucking eventuated 
in the passage of the Federal Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 
Drawing upon the experience of the states, designers of the 
Act established a remarkably successful program of fed- 
eral interstate motor carrier regulation. By serving as a 
guide to the states for the improvement of their own regu- 
latory programs, the Act promotes a considerable degree 
of uniformity in nonfederal trucking controls. 

The development of motor freight transportation has 
been and will continue to be closely associated with the 
nature and extent of governmental controls, and the major 
current problems of the industry cannot be understood 
apart from some knowledge of the pattern of regulation. 
In general there are three different types of regulations de- 
voted to highway protection, safety, and the economic con- 
trol of the business of transporting goods for hire. 

The first classification includes gross weight limitations 
to protect bridges and road surfaces. Though it is desirable 
that these limitations be primarily a state matter—because 
highway construction and maintenance is primarily a state 
concern—there is great variation among the states on 
weight restrictions. As standards of highway construction 
become more uniform, however, there is increasingly less 
justification for these variations which place a great burden 
upon motor freight movement across state boundaries. 

There is also a considerable lack of uniformity in safety 
requirements. However, stringent requirements concerning 
the qualifications of employees, safety of operations, and 
standards of equipment have contributed enormously to the 
public acceptance of motor freight transportation. 

Economic regulations and their application are exceed- 
ingly complex and provide a fertile ground for disagree- 
ments over both policy and application, But it is generally 
agreed that the objectives of economic regulation ought to 
include: 


¢ The promotion of stable rates, 

* The guarantee of reasonable rates, 

¢ The requirement of financial responsibility, 
* The promotion of dependable service, and 

* The protection of carrier financial stability. 


Motor freight carriers are customarily divided into three 
classes. Common carriers (unless certified for specialties) 
serve the public generally and carry whatever goods may 
be offered. Federal and state regulation of common car- 
riers is of course most complete, with considerably fewer 
restrictions upon contract carriers, Technically for-hire, 
contract carriers are allowed to serve whatever customers 
they choose. Private carriers are least regulated, though 
they too are forced to comply with weight restrictions and 
safety precautions. Private carriers comprise a large group 
of operators who truck their own property as well as large 
fleets owned by individual organizations for the transpor- 
tation of company goods. 

These definitions are extremely general, for one of the 
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most difficult current problems of motor freight transport 
regulation is the clear demarcation between common, con- 
tract, and private trucking operations. The difficulty is ag- 
gravated by persistent attempts among truckers to conduct 
operations within a less regulated classification, since suc- 
cess in so doing means a considerable competitive and eco- 
nomic advantage. 

Despite the complex problems that have attended gov- 
ernment regulation, the trucking industry has prospered 
so well under it that regulation must be declared generally 
successful. An expanding national economy with an attend- 
ant tremendous increase in demand for transportation fa- 
cilities of all kinds also has provided a favorable environ- 
ment for the rapid growth of motor freight transportation. 

The growth of freight movement by truck is partially 
reflected in the steady increase in U. S. truck registrations 
in the past quarter-century (from 3.3 million in 1933 to 
10.8 million in 1956). Also, estimates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that, between 1920 and 
1940, ton-miles of freight transported by U. S. motor trucks 
increased about 75%. 

Between 1939 and 1949 total ton-miles trucked jumped 
nearly 140% (from 52.8 billion ton-miles to 126.6 billion) ; 
between 1949 and 1955 the ton-mile increase for truck 
transport was approximately 70% (from 126.6 billion to 
226.2 billion ton-miles). In short, between 1939 and 1955 
total ton-miles of freight movement accounted for by trucks 
rose almost 330%. In the same period total ton-miles of 
all freight transported increased some 225% (544.7 to 
1,765.4 ton-miles). Truckers, then, not only have been 
logging a considerable increase in ton-miles of freight over 
the past 15 years—they also have been accounting steadily 
for a greater percentage of a growing total ton-mile move- 
ment. 

But the utilization of ton-mile data to measure the growth 
and relative importance—and especially the efficiency— 
of freight movement by truck can be extremely misleading. 
There is “something haywire in the freight business,” a re- 
cent study concluded after a comparison of costs per ton- 
mile of freight hauled by trucks and railroads. It is true 
that highway freight transportation, on a ton-mile basis, 
is expensive—about five times as expensive as freight by 
rail (approximately 6.5 cents per ton-mile compared with 
1.4 cents). But the explanation of this is partly to be found 
in the nature of the services rendered by truckers to their 
customers—services for which their customers are willing 
to pay, although a high percentage of low-cargo, low- 
mileage trips means higher cost ton-miles. For the flexibility 
of freight movement made possible by trucks and an econ- 
omy in which rapid population growth and industrial de- 
centralization make such flexibility increasingly important 
are significant clues to the tremendous expansion of the 
trucking industry in the postwar decade. 

It is more than coincidence that Texas has taken over 
first place among the states in truck and trailer registra- 
tions at a time when the entire economy of the state is ex- 
panding at a rate above that of the nation as a whole. The 
multiplication of urban areas across Texas and the diversi- 
fication of new industries springing up in these areas have 
increased demand for the kind of transportation services 
that trucks are peculiarly able to provide. Growing mar- 
kets in growing communities mean that manufactured ar- 
ticles must move across new routes for relatively small dis- 
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tances—distances often too small for rail to provide com- 
petitive transportation. 

There also has been a change in the nature of freight 
over the postwar period. Manufactured articles include a 
growing percentage of high-value, low-bulk items that 
seldom are shipped from one point to another in quantities 
great enough to warrant the use of a railroad car. And it 
long has been the case that for goods shipped in l.c./. (less 
than carload) lots, trucks have proven their ability to 
undercut rail charges even over long distances. When these 
distances are short, as they increasingly are, no mode of 
transportation can come near equaling truck efficiency (ex- 
cept for the very highest-valued and lowest-bulk items). 

On the other hand, for high-bulk, low-value product 
transportation over considerable distances, truck transport 
lags far behind railroad, inland waterway, and pipeline 
efficiency. Each of these obviously has an indispensable 
place in the total freight transportation system; each is 
fitted to provide some type of service better than any other 
mode. There are areas where competition for freight is 
very high between the carriers. This competition gets most 
of the headlines and generates most of the heat in freight- 
ing, but an unimpassioned study of the entire pattern of 
freight movement reveals areas within which the elimina- 
tion of any type of carrier would place an enormous strain 
upon the nation’s economy. 


INDICES, U.S. INTERCITY TRUCK TONNAGE BY 
COMMODITY CLASSES 


Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc. 








Percent 








change, 

1945 1950 1953 1954 1945-1954 
General freight 75 146 168 160 +1138 
Household goods 53 117 175 178 +235 
Heavy machinery 138 108 174 164 + 19 
Liquid petroleum products 73 123 151 158 +118 
Refrigerated liquid products 101 129 130 140 + 40 
Refrigerated solid products 60 149 198 193 +223 
Agricultural commodities 69 105 111 112 + 63 
Motor vehicles 20 159 161 137 +584 
Building materials 52 152 220 213 +308 
All other 60 143 175 149 +150 





Some idea of the dependence of the Texas economy on 
trucks can be gathered from the statistical summary of pro- 
duct classes moved nationally by trucks (see table). Though 
the indicated pattern holds generally in Texas, there are 
some important differences. In the heavy machinery cate- 
gory, for example, trucks handle practically all the equip- 
ment utilized in oil exploration, drilling, pumping, and 
piping, and much of the machinery necessary for the con- 
struction and operation of refineries. Trucks also are re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the refined petroleum 
products distribution over the state. In fact, without motor 
carrier transportation in the highly specialized forms neces- 
sary for oil industry operation, the petroleum industry in 
Texas would not have evolved into anything like its present 
form. 

Texas agriculture, too, would pay a heavy price for the 
movement of its produce to market if it had to do without 
trucks, and, despite the rapid industrialization of the state, 
agriculture still is a major element in the economic life of 
Texas. W. R. Dennis of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers’ Association recently estimated that 
10 years ago trucks were carrying about 10% of Texas 
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vegetable production moving to out-of-state markets, and 
that today trucks haul an estimated 50%. Twelve years 
ago about 86% of Texas citrus moved to market by rail; 
in the current season rail transportation of citrus is negli- 
gible—trucks are carrying about 95% of production. In- 
trastate livestock shipments rely heavily upon trucks. Ac- 
cording to data released by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Fort Worth receives about 94% of its livestock 
shipments by truck, Houston 96%, and San Antonio 81%. 

Texas retailers also are greatly dependent upon truck 
carriage. A recent study by the Texas Transportation In- 
stitute of the uses of truck transportation in the state by 
various producing and distributing industries (based on 
data accumulated in 1955) indicates that merchant whole- 
salers are by far the heaviest contributors to total Texas 
private truck traffic on main rural roads; in fact, they domi- 
nate all truck traffic, even counting for-hire truck trans- 
portation. 

There is an obvious reason for this dependence by retail 
wholesalers upon motor carriage—shipments of retail 
goods seldom move in great volume from one point to an- 
other over long distances. This low-bulk, high-valued 
freight must ordinarily be distributed in J.t.l. (less than 
truckload) lots to many, often small, outlets over the entire 
state, and trucks are the only type of transport with a high- 
enough degree of flexibility to make such shipment and 
transfer economically feasible. The same reasons hold for 
the other types of commodity movement that the data indi- 
cate are leaders in truck cargos over the state’s highways. 
Food (and kindred products manufacturing) is second, 
with the construction industry accounting for about as 
many truckloads as agriculture to place it in a tie for third 
place. Each of these industries is faced with the same prob- 
lems as attend the distribution of retail goods; each en- 
gages primarily in a type of operation that necessitates the 
transportation of relatively small amounts of goods between 
many points. 

There are many signs that Texas trucking is rapidly at- 
taining a state of maturity. Apart from statistics indicating 
that every year there are more trucks and trailers in ser- 
vice over the state and that trucks are hauling an increasing 
percentage of total ton-miles of freight, there are develop- 
ments in the industry that mean more to its future and to 
its customers than mere growth statistics. 

Trucking always has been a highly competitive oper- 
ation, and the remarkable growth of the industry in the 
past decade has made competition even tighter—so tight, 
in fact, that many operators are faced with the double prob- 
lem of increasing revenues and decreasing costs in order 
to avoid going under. The answer of many of them to this 
problem is the obvious one of requesting rate increases. 
An impressive number of truckers, however, with consider- 
ably more imagination and foresight, are turning their 
attention to methods of increasing revenue through im- 
provements in service and to a general tightening up of 
their operations through a comprehensive set of bookkeep- 
ing procedures. 

Truckers always have had an excellent record of adopt- 
ion of new equipment fitted to improve service to shippers, 
as well as to improve their own operating ratios by the re- 
duction of operating expenses. At present there is great 
interest in the use of lighter-weight metals in both tractors 
and trailers to partially supplant the large quantities of 
iron and steel ordinarily used. Many magnesium and 
aluminum tractor components and aluminum vans and 
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trailers of all types are already in wide use, cutting thou- 
sands of pounds from the otherwise weight of tractor- 
trailer combinations and allowing the weight saved to be 
taken up by increased cargo, which in turn allows de- 
creased costs per ton-mile of freight moved. 

Improved dispatching and routing of cargo, more effi- 
cient terminal operations, better trained drivers, safety 
programs, standard periods for truck checking and over- 
hauling, the continued use of specialty equipment to handle 
special classes of freight—all these improvements have to 
some extent always been the concern of truckers. Now, 
however, the concern has something solid to base itself 
upon other than the somewhat hazy impressions of truck- 
ing executives. The concern is based upon what is really 
the new revolution in trucking—bookkeeping. 

Truckers are beginning to realize the importance of 
knowing exactly how much a piece of freight will cost 
to move. Cost accounting is used mostly by the very largest 
operators, but to a lesser though important extent it is 
spreading in some form to smaller fleets. Cost account- 
ing is behind the redesign of terminals to allow the transfer 
of 1.t.l. (less than truckload) freight from one truck to 
another without allowing freight to lie around on the dock 
or even to touch ground; accounting systems have shown 
convincingly the high cost of slow cargo transfer. In fact, 
cost accounting is carried by the larger fleets to the point 
of knowing exactly what a day’s operation of a terminal 
should cost, taking into account the type of cargo handled 
on a given day, the number of transfers that have to be 
made, the number of trips that were involved in the assem- 
bly of cargo by local cartage, and the number of stops 
necessary to dispose of the last piece at its ultimate desti- 
nation. If these estimated costs are exceeded, accounting is 
sufficiently detailed to permit prompt remedy of the diffi- 
culty. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence that 
cost accounting procedures will have on the future of the 
Texas trucking industry. At present the entire operations 
of many fleets are getting a thorough going-over, and 
some extensive revisions of procedures already have re- 
sulted. More are sure to come. 

The recent rash of mergers between trucking concerns 
across Texas and the nation is due partly to the recognition 
that certain sizes of truck fleets simply are uneconomical 
to operate, no matter how near capacity they may be oper- 
ating or how new their equipment may be. New data also 
indicate that it is virtually impossible for a prosperous 
small firm to expand through the normal processes of 
growth; it must pass through a considerable stage where 
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it inevitably will lose large sums of money before the ac- 
quired new equipment, new employees, and new routes 
begin to pay for themselves. The easiest route for expan- 
sion under present economic and regulatory conditions is 
through merger with other established fleets strategically 
located, and, even here, the route is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary—and the unwary are those who do not plan their 
mergers beforehand in the light of a thorough analysis of 
operations. 

Truckers have always had problems. Some of today’s 
problems are old stories in the industry. Most well-known 
is the competition offered by the railroads. Some railroads 
are going increasingly into trucking themselves—and not 
merely to the extent of limiting their trucks to feeder and 
distribution operations in the interests of ultimate railroad 
cargo. Some rail lines wish to establish complete truck ser- 
vice along their routes, There is a difficult regulatory prob- 
lem here with which the U. S. Supreme Court is expected 
to come to grips this fall. The problem is the extent to 
which one type of transportation facility can control the 
operations of another. Ironically, some truckers have an 
interest in the solution similar to the railroads—they are 
attempting to acquire airlines to enable them to increase 
the flexibility of the services they offer. 

The second big problem of today’s truckers is the 
state weight limit problem. Truckers in Texas are strongly 
supporting a raise in the allowable limit from 56,000 
pounds to 72,000 pounds; they contend that the lower limit 
existing in Texas today is unrealistic when compared with 
limits prevailing over the nation. Only four states, they 
point out, have limits lower than Texas. One of the major 
reasons why truck traffic is booming in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, they are convinced, is the general uniformity of 
much higher limits throughout the region. One of the big 
drawbacks to the arguments of the truckers and the rail- 
roads over the proper weight limits is the absence of re- 
liable data on the effects of truck traffic on the highways. If, 
as the railroads insist, truck traffic already causes severe 
damage to the state’s highway system, perhaps truckers 
should be paying even higher taxes than they do. It is 
hoped that a dependable study of the problem soon will 
be forthcoming. 

Despite such problems—plus those caused by the increas- 
ing costs of labor, equipment, and credit—the Texas truck- 
ing industry is in for another period of growth, to be oc- 
casioned by the new federal highway program. Probably 
the most important effect of the program will lie in its long- 
range stimulation of an increased urbanization of the state, 
together with further encouragement of industrial decen- 
tralization. As the latter continues, more and more indus- 
trial raw materials and production will move shorter dis- 
tances over the highways. And as urbanization concen- 
trates more and more people into an increasing number of 
metropolitan areas, more and more goods will have 
to move over new routes to new stores in new shopping 
centers. 

As the Texas trucking industry expands to service prop- 
erly the new Texas economy, still further development in 
the same direction will become economically feasible—for 
improvements within the transportation system of a state 
are multipliers of changes in the general economy. Still 
more sites for industry will open up, and still more Texas 
communities will see progress coming down a new highway 
in a line-haul rig. 








Retail Trade: 


JUNE SALES DOWN FROM MAY 
By A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


Total Texas retail sales for June declined 5% from May, 
primarily because of a 6% drop in nondurable goods, but 
January-June 1957 total retail sales topped the first half of 
1956 by 2%. June 1957 sales equaled those of June 1956, 
despite one less business day this June. 

The June index of retail sales adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation (176) slipped from the high points attained in May 
(185) and January (182) but was well above the average 
month for 1956 (164). Deflated for price changes the index 
fell to 153 from 161 in May. 

Compared with May 1957, sales increases in June were 
few: farm implement dealers (+18%), hardware stores 
(+12%), and gasoline and service stations (+1%). In 
comparison with June 1956, best increases were for office, 
store, and school supply dealers (+23%), unclassified ap- 
parel stores (+15%), farm implement dealers (+-12%). 
and drug stores (+5%). Gains over the first six months of 
1956 were typically small—1% to 11%. 

Volume for 246 Texas department and apparel stores 
topped June 1956 by 2% but slipped from this May by 
19% and from the first half of 1956 by 1%. Leaders in the 
half-year comparison were Lubbock (+11%), Plainview 
(+6%), and Austin, Brownwood, and Marshall (each 
+4%). Best gains over June 1956 were at Greenville 
(+24%), Big Spring (+18%), San Angelo (+13%), 
Austin (+10%), and Brownwood (+9%). 

Of 27 cities reporting various lines separately, 7 topped 
May, 11 bettered June 1956, and 14 were ahead of Janu- 
ary-June 1956. Largest gains over last June were at Brown- 
wood and Greenville (each +15%), Big Spring (+11%). 
Port Arthur (+9%), Amarillo and Brownsville (each 
+8%), and San Angelo (+7%). Best results for the six 
months appeared at Plainview (+14%), El Paso 
(+10%), Corpus Christi (-+9%), Brownsville and Port 
Arthur (each + 8%), and Amarillo, Beaumont, and 
Brownwood (each +7%). 

The June ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 57 
Texas department and apparel stores (67.9%) compared 
with 69.4% in March (the highest ratio this year) and 
67.4% in June 1956. As often before, Dallas had the high- 
est ratio among cities. By lines, the highest ratios were 
among dry goods and apparel stores and men’s clothing 
stores. 

The average collection ratio (38.4%) was lower than 
January (43.3%) and June 1956 (39.5%) but topped 
other months of this year. Best collection ratios were at 


Waco (49.3%), Bryan (49.2%), Austin (48.9%), and 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 


Jan—June 











June June 1957 
1957 1957 from 
June Jan—June from from Jan-June 
Type of store 1957 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1956 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 938.8 5,479.5 —5 oe +2 

Durable goods 293.5 1,681.7 —2 $8 +2 
Nondurable goods 645.3 


3,797.8 —6 +2 +2 








**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ratios* ratiost 
Number of — 
reporting June June June June 
Classilication stores 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ALL STORES 57 67.9 67.4 38.4 39.5 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 63.3 62.3 48.9 52.2 
Bryan 3 66.1 56.0 49.2 45.3 
Dallas .. ii ; 6 77.9 17.1 42.7 41.8 
El Paso 3 58.3 58.5 29.1 30.9 
Fort Worth 3 65.2 64.9 29.4 31.5 
Galveston 8 67.7 53.5 38.8 48.2 
San Antonio 5 65.1 64.9 89.1 38.9 
Waco 4 61.7 59.6 49.3 53.7 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) : 17 68.8 68.9 37.2 38.4 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 17 50.2 47.2 41.8 44.0 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 73.0 71.79 55.1 57.0 
Women’s specialty shops 10 64.7 64.0 43.5 42.3 
Men’s clothing stores 9 70.6 65.9 43.0 44.1 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 21 69.0 68.9 38.1 89.1 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 13 59.5 55.2 44.2 47.4 
$250,000 to $500,000 ‘ 9 52.3 50.1 45.3 48.4 
Less than $250,000 14 47.2 45.9 35.6 36.7 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Dallas (42.7%). Bryan, Dallas, and San Antonio improved 
their collection ratios over those of last June. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
20 Texas newspapers for the first six months of 1957 aver- 
aged 5% less than for the same months of 1956. Six news- 
papers were ahead this year. Among 109 Texas cities, 36 
reported larger postal receipts for the May period than 
for April; 53 cities topped last May. 


THE OVER-ALL SITUATION 


Although sales volume is smaller than desired for some 
lines, customers’ total purchases of goods and services re- 
main at high levels. In the West-South-Central states, sales 
bettered the national average in 11 of the first 26 weeks of 
1957 and trailed in 13 weeks. Sales of new cars have slowed 
in recent weeks, averaging about 3% below the first half of 
1956. Gasoline, oil, and auto accessories sales have not 
taken the expected seasonal rise. Furniture, home furnish- 
ings, and floor coverings sales have reflected the slowness 
in new home building. However, sales of lumber and build- 
ing materials, along with agricultural equipment, have 
shown some improvement. Clothing sales increased some- 
what after a slow first quarter. Demand for television sets 
and radios has bettered recently. Food volume continues 
high, about 9% over 1956. 

Prices and markets steady. Buyers for many lines 
in the market have been buying close to known needs and 
with little apparent fear of price advances or shortages. 
However, ordering stepped up materially at the recent 
furniture shows in New York and Dallas. Inventories in 
most lines have changed little at retail and wholesale levels; 
that “little” probably rises from higher replacement costs. 
Automobile stocks probably equal the 700,000 of a year 
ago. 

Credit still potent. Consumer incomes still are high, 
aided by a recent 17% increase in social security and 
welfare payments and some improvement in farm incomes. 
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Customers continue to borrow extensively to finance their 
purchases. May contributed the largest increase of 1957 
for installment buying of automobiles, bettering May 
1956 by $100 million. Also, total time-purchase obligations 
reached a new high point, topping the December record 
of $31.6 billion. Debt repayments continue at a high level. 
“Tight money” policies seem to have limited the purchas- 
ing intentions of marginal buyers only thus far. 

Prospects still favorable. Forecasters and business 
and governmental authorities are quietly optimistic about 
production and marketing prospects, Some expect a slow 
third quarter with a slow but strong upturn in the closing 
months of the year when trade may again break earlier 
records, despite continuing restrictions on credit. It is 
estimated that home building will hold about 10% to 20% 
below 1956 completions. with a related slowing of furniture 
and other house furnishings sales. Yet, home moderniza- 
tion has done surprisingly well. Soft goods lines that can 
be purchased without substantial borrowing should be 
important. The pressure on margins and profits will con- 
tinue in most lines. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








January-June 28 








May 3- 
May 31 Percent 
City 1957 1957 1956 change 

Alice $10,859 $84,880 $80,988 + 6& 
Bay City 7,754 64,600 64,527 +s 
Brownfield 5,382 48,058 44,673 + 8 
Cameron 4,463 49,546 53,746 — 8 
Childress 3,028 
Cleburne 8,787 70,343 64,466 + 9 
Coleman 4,469 38,228 41,458 — 8 
Crystal City 4,318 25,512 24,906 + 32 
Cuero 3,445 29,888 31,380 — 5 
Del Rio 9,128 73,335 68,373 + 7 
Eagle Pass 4,484 36,576 35,966 + 2 
Edna 3,433 31,512 26,177 + 20 
El] Campo 6,452 54,434 53,345 + 2 
Gainesville 5,801 74,150 
Gilmer 3,778 
Graham 5,865 48,343 43,869 + 10 
Granbury 3,142 23,641 17,224 + 37 
Hale Center 1,322 10,352 9,287 + 11 
Hillsboro 3,930 47,520 45,099 + 5 
Huntsville 5,420 50,629 50,526 oe 
Jacksonville 11,263 
Kenedy 2,442 21,243 21,701 — 2 
Kermit 4,674 89,136 37,246 + 6 
Kerrville 7,807 64,494 58,070 + 11 
Kingsville 9,527 79,956 76,682 + 4 
Kirbyville 2,148 27,313 29,384 — 7 
La Grange 2,782 26,987 25,887 + 4 
Lampasas 8,343 26,369 26,786 — 2 
Levelland 4,900 42,201 42,684 — 1 
Littlefield 8,605 
Lockhart 2,627 23,359 23,164 + 1 
Luling 2,561 28,179 
McCamey 2,717 
Marlin 4,705 41,779 42,831 — 2 
Mission 6,082 
Nacogdoches 8,509 
Navasota 3,522 27,378 28,324 — 8 
Odessa - 44,986 859,103 $25,178 + 10 
Pecos 7,024 63,099 62,324 + 1 
Pittsburg 5,440 21,621 22,056 — 2 
Raymondville 4,087 
AEs 6,966 57,992 56,533 + 8 
ee 4,011 4 
_ {ere 2,009 17,594 17,788 — 1 
TI poor cshctececnie 5,153 
Waxahachie 7,754 63,867 
Yoakum 15,222 63,739 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS BROILERS RANK HIGH 


By IZUMI TANIGUCHI 


While Texas ranked second nationally in broiler pro- 
duction with almost 100 million in 1956, first-place Geor- 
gia’s production of 223 million more than doubled the 
Texas figure. Arkansas and North Carolina followed closely 
behind Texas with 1956 production figures of 99 million 
and 94 million, respectively. 

The most significant fact about Texas’ broiler production 
is not its size, however, but its tremendous growth—from 
26 million in 1949 to almost 100 million in 1956. The 
1954 Census of Agriculture shows that the number of 
chickens sold in 1949 was: Georgia, 46 million; Arkansas, 
30 million; North Carolina, 17 million. 

In round figures, 1956 broiler production compared 
with 1949 production was: Georgia, nearly five times 
greater; Texas, just under four times greater; Arkansas, 
over three times greater; North Carolina, almost five and 
one-half times greater. Two other states, Alabama and 
Mississippi, also experienced rapid growths in the broiler 
industry. The 1956 broiler production in Alabama was 
approximately 82 million, or about 13 times greater than 
the 1949 production; Mississippi’s 1956 production was 
about 53 million, or more than seven times the 1949 pro- 
duction. 

Although the Texas broiler industry did not experience 
the rate of growth of Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, the industry nevertheless is an impor- 
tant segment of the Texas agricultural economy. In 1956 
the gross income of broiler producers in Texas totaled a 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








January-June 














Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 
TOTAL 575,290 650,394 — 12 
Cotton : 109,244 127,550 — 14 
Cottonseed ........ se 
Wheat 32,567 24,474 + 33 
Oats .... 5,534 3,811 + 45 
Corn 2,553 4,020 — 87 
Grain sorghum 20,962 22,736 — 8 
Flaxseed .... — 314 396 — 21 
Peanuts .. aod : 1,335 4,214 — 68 
Rice MES . ss 
Cattle 134,233 159,366 — 16 
Calves 89,595 44,319 — 11 
Hogs 33,809 86,612 — 8 
Sheep and lambs 13,489 17,894 — 23 
Wool 9,746 7,737 + 26 
Mohair 8,779 6,226 + 41 
Poultry _.. 28,150 31,942 — 12 
Eggs . owas 22,441 32,267 — 80 
Milk and milk products 60,257 65,969 — 9 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 52,332 61,361 — 15 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural! specialities of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 28. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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healthy $62,969,000. The growth of the broiler industry in 
the South has been phenomenal—of the ten leading broiler 
producing states, eight are southern states. 

Of direct importance to the over-all economy of the 
state are the more than 50 poultry dressing and packing 
firms located in the state. 

The Texas broiler industry probably has passed its pe- 
riod of greatest growth. Although considerable numbers 
of broiler houses still are being built, the rate of new con- 
struction has fallen off sharply. This probably is caused by 
the fall in the price of finished broilers (see table). Dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1956 the price of finished broilers in 
Texas fell to a low of 16.5 cents per pound. This price ap- 
pears to be near the minimum that poultry producers will 
take and, should such a low price continue for any length 
of time, broiler producers are in for hard times. 


TEXAS BROILER CHICKS PLACED AND PRICES RECEIVED 
FOR BROILERS, 1949-1956 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Finished broiler 


Thousands of broiler price average 





Year chicks placed (cents per pound) 
1956 99,887* 19.7 

1955 87,912 25.5 
1954.. 73,282 23.3 

1953 70,507 27.6 

1952 67,614 29.3 

1951 56,661 29.2 

1950 39,912 28.7 

1949 29,381 é 


iJ) 
| © 
wo 


| 
| 


* Number of broilers produced. 

The price of broilers fell steadily after 1952 except for 
a slight rally in 1955. The steady decline in price was in 
direct relation to the increase in production of broilers 
during the same period. It appears that the industry may 
have reached the point of near-saturation in 1956. 

Broiler production in Texas is located primarily in three 
areas (see map). The oldest broiler producing area is cen- 
tered around the city of Gonzales. Gonzales County, ac- 
cording to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, led all counties 
in broiler production; however, the Gonzales area has lost 
its leadership in broiler production to the East Texas area. 
The third area is centered around the city of Waco. 

Of the three areas, East Texas is by far the most impor- 
tant, accounting for about half of the Texas broiler pro- 
duction of 56 million in 1954. Shelby and Nacogdoches 
counties were the greatest 1954 producers in East Texas, 
producing 8,217,863 and 4,325,239 broilers, respectively. 
Shelby County’s figure was second only to Gonzales Coun- 
ty’s 8,810,911. Five other counties in East Texas had a 
production of more than one million broilers in 1954. It is 
significant that the East Texas broiler industry was vir- 
tually nonexistent in 1950. 

The economic effect of the broiler industry on the East 
Texas economy is formidable. The creation of a broiler in- 
dustry in East Texas eased the low farm income situation 
in that area by providing a source of cash income. How- 
ever, with prices as low as they are currently, the picture 
is not now So rosy. 

The Gonzales area has been rather stable from the view- 
point of broiler production, concentrated mainly in Gon- 
zales County itself. Several counties adjoining Gonzales 
County also have broiler productions of several hundred 
thousand, but they don’t approach the near nine million 
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SOURCE 1954 Census of Agriculture 


of Gonzales County. 

In the Waco area, McLennan County leads in broiler 
production with 3,732,585; Leon County has a sizeable 
production of 1,078,225, and Freestone County is third 
with 994,692. The broiler industry in this area has experi- 
enced considerable growth, although not as great as East 
Texas. 

There are considerable numbers of broilers produced in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area and some in the Brownwood 
area. Several additional counties not located in any of the 
above-mentioned areas have fairly large broiler produc- 
tions. Brazoria County produced 1,019,588 broilers in 
1954; several counties bordering the Red River in North 
Texas produce several hundreds of thousands. 

There is also some growth in the broiler industry in 
West Texas, particularly around San Angelo. Tom Green 
County had a broiler production of 425,000 in 1954; Run- 
nels and Sutton counties and the Lubbock and Amarillo 
areas also had significant broiler productions. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14= 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








June 1957 June 1957 
June May June from from 

Index 1957 1957 1956 May 1957 June 1956 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 268 268 252 es + & 
ALL CROPS 252 256 252 — 2 
Food grains 214 219 216 — 2 — 1 
Feed grain and hay 170 182 170 — 7 se 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 244 250 232 — 2 + § 
Fruit 102 102 103 ss — 1 
Truck crops 360 413 443 — 13 — 19 
Cotton 253 251 251 + 1 + 1 
Oil-bearing crops 293 293 240 bed + 22 

LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 

PRODUCTS 290 284 253 + 2 + 15 
Meat animals 332 321 272 + 8 + 22 
Dairy products 236 234 244 + 1 — 8 
Poultry and eggs 174 177 204 — 2 — 15 
2 + 55 


Wool 385 879 248 os 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Industrial Production: 


TEXAS’ ALUMINUM CAPACITY UP 


By ALFRED G. DALE 


By the end of last year a little more than one-fifth of the 
nation’s primary aluminum capacity was operating in 
Texas. Currently under construction is an $11-million 
smelter addition at the Point Comfort plant of the Alumi- 
num Company of America and a new $45-million alumina 
plant adjacent to the Point Comfort works. When com- 
pleted next year these expansions will boost alumina ca- 
pacity in the state to 865,000 tons annually and primary 
aluminum capacity to 385,000 tons annually. 

The growth of the aluminum industry in the state has 

ALUMINUM INGOT PRODUCING CAPACITY IN TEXAS 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs) 
Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics 











Capacity under 





Location Annual capacity, construction 
Company of plant end of 1956 1957 
Aluminum Co. of America Point Comfort 120,000 20,000* 
Rockdale 150,000 
Reynolds Metals Co. San Patricio 95,000 
Total 20,000 


365,000 


* Due for completion in early 1958. 
been extraordinarily rapid. The oldest of the three large 
reduction plants did not begin operations until 1950 and 
the first alumina was not produced until 1953 at La Quin- 
ta, These developments resulted from a series of basic 
changes in conditions underlying the production economics 
of both branches of the industry. Establishment of smelter 
capacity in Texas was the first significant geographic re- 
orientation of the industry in the postwar period. 

The reasons for this growth and the future prospects 
for the industry in Texas are best understood in the light 
of the production characteristics of aluminum, which is 
manufactured in two stages: 


© Bauxite, the basic raw material, a complex ore con- 
taining aluminum oxide in the form of its monohy- 
drate or trihydrate, is treated to separate the alumina 
(aluminum oxide) from the various impurities found 
in the ore. 

® Aluminum metal is produced from the oxide by 
electrolytic reduction. 


The production requirements for the two stages are 
quite different, with the result that the economics of their 
location are not identical. Since high quality bauxite con- 
tains no more than 50% to 60% alumina, even efficient 
alumina recovery involves substantial weight loss. For 
this reason, it pays to refine the bauxite at or near the 
sources of ore. 

For many years the principal bauxite source for the 
aluminum industry was Arkansas, but the progressive de- 
pletion of the Arkansas reserves and the rapidly mounting 


ALUMINA PRODUCING CAPACITY IN TEXAS 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 











_ Capacity under 
Location Annual capacity, construction 








Company of plant end of 1956 1957 
Aluminum Co. of America Point Comfort ats 500,000 
Reynolds Metals Co. La Quinta eaeee | Bes 





AUGUST 1957 





ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








January-June 








June Percent 
Use 1957* 1957* 19567 change 
Thousands of kilowatt hours 
TOTAL ................ 8,673,894 19,877,151 17,921,092 +11 
Commercial .... 485,295 2,317,963 2,149,830 + 8 
Eneestrial’ =... 2,478,874 18,811,932 12,813,699 + 12 
Residential 630,715 8,246,674 2,861,452 + 18 
Other 84,010 500,582 596,111 


— 16 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission preliminary data. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


demand have steadily increased the importance of im- 
ported bauxite, largely from South America (British and 
Dutch Guiana) and, more recently, from Jamaica. Alumi- 
na from domestic bauxite is produced in or near Arkan- 
sas; alumina from imported bauxite is recovered in plants 
located along the Gulf Coast (in Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Texas) at terminals of ocean transhipment. 

Tariff structures make it more economical to import 
bauxite than refined alumina. The Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany’s La Quinta alumina plant utilizes Jamaican bauxite 
while the new Alcoa alumina plant will probably depend 
on South American ores. The Bayer process, by which 
alumina is recovered from bauxite, is a chemical process 
involving the treatment of bauxite in a hot caustic solution 
and the subsequent calcination of separated hydrated alu- 
mina. Gulf Coast alumina producing locations are excel- 
lent from the viewpoint of chemical materials assembly 
(soda ash, lime) and fuel requirements (natural gas), but 
the key factor is the area’s geographic orientation toward 
the major bauxite deposits in the Western Hemisphere. 

The key to aluminum reduction locations is the availa- 
bility of cheap electricity in massive quantities. The proc- 
essing of a ton of aluminum uses about 20,000 K.W.H.; 
a plant producing 150,000 tons annually consumes about 
three billion K.W.H. a year. Until 1950 the bulk of the 
reduction industry clustered around hydroelectric power 
sources, producing savings from cheap power which out- 
weighed the costs incurred in hauling alumina over long 
distances and in shipping aluminum ingot from remote 
locations to Midwestern and Eastern fabricating centers. 
Postwar developments—hinging on (1) reluctance to com- 
mit remaining hydro-potential of public facilities in the 
Pacific Northwest to large industrial consumers and (2) 
technical improvements in the efficiency of thermal elec- 
tricity generation—combined to favor location of new ca- 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 
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pacity at cheap sources of thermal power. The first two 
Texas reduction plants (Point Comfort and San Patricio) 
utilize natural gas as a power source. The third Texas re- 
duction plant, Alcoa’s Rockdale facility, utilizes upgraded 
lignite fuel for power generation, which allows the gross 
generating costs to be partially offset by by-product credits 
on hydrocarbon liquids recovered in the lignite processing. 

The outlook for the reduction industry in Texas depends 
on the future costs of its major fuels (natural gas, fuel oil, 
lignite) in comparison with those incurred elsewhere. It is 
significant that the most recent expansions of the reduction 
industry have taken place or are planned at sources of 
coal-based power in Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
suggesting that total costs (operating costs plus transpor- 
tation on finished ingot) may already be less at such loca- 
tions than in Texas and, perhaps, also reflecting long-range 
expectations regarding the relative costs of coal versus 
natural gas. 

In the light of these recent developments, it seems doubt- 
ful that any new plants based on power from natural gas 
can be expected in Texas. The situation regarding lignite- 
based facilities is obscure but, should strong markets be 
developed for the lignite by-products, it is possible that 
net power costs could be brought low enough to justify 
one or more substantial, new Central Texas installations. 

In the long run—perhaps in 15 years—cheap nuclear 
power might release the industry entirely from reliance on 
conventional power sources. Meanwhile, with the contin- 
ued strong demand for aluminum it is probable that the 
existing industry in Texas will continue to experience 
steady and substantial expansion. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Average month January-June 


Percent 








June 
Product 1957 1957 1956 change 
(thousands of barrels) 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 188,523 197,622 188,699 + 5 
Distillate 114,997 92,153 75,243 + 22 
Residual 44,662 39,112 35,854 + 9 
Kerosene 28,212 23,443 20,297 + 15 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 33,116 34,830 33,898 + 8 
Distillate 16,145 11,668 11,022 + 6 
Residual 7,842 7,064 6,895 + 2 
Kerosene 3,893 3,274 3,093 + 6 


* Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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Finance: 


SHOWINGS IN TEXAS VARY 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


On the whole, revenues and earnings of Texas business 
and industry for the first half of 1957 equaled or exceeded 
those for the comparable 1956 period. However, there was 
considerable variation in financial showings between cate- 
gories, caused by economic developments which influenced 
activity in some areas greater than in others. As usual 
there were also wide differences in the records of compan- 
ies within a given category, with problems peculiar to a 
particular organization determining individual showings. 

Economic changes with greatest general impact upon 
Texas industry and business were the upward spiral of 
costs and the shortage of funds available for expansion. 
The former was responsible for the frequent disparity be- 
tween record high revenues and only nominal increases in 
net earnings. Though the progressively higher cost of bor- 
rowed money has not curtailed drastically the over-all rate 
of capital expenditures yet, there are increasing reports of 
indefinite postponement of expansion programs because of 
the difficulty in securing the necessary funds at feasible 
rates. There also have been numerous reductions in de- 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 


June 1957 Junel1957 June 1956 





from from from 
Account May 1957 June1956 May 1956 
TOTAL ASSETS + 3 + 6 + 2 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valuation 
reserves + 2 + F — 1 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves T 4 + ji — 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans — 1 — 8 — 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — 81 — 79 + 8 
Real estate loans s¢ — 7 — 2 
Other loans + 3 + 4 — 1 
Total U. S. Government 
securities + 2 + 20 se 
Treasury bills + 14 +641 — 15 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness + 7 +264 — 8 
Treasury notes — 2 — 32 + 9 
Bonds ...... ad + 2 — 1 
Other securities + 4 + 18 se 
Loans to banks + 54 + 54 +550 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks + 6 + 20 — 8 
Cash in vaults — 11 — 12 7 
Balances with domestic banks + 10 — 16 + 37 
Other net assets — 4 + 18 + 1 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 8 + 6 + 3 
Total adjusted deposits + 8 - 7 + 1 
Demand deposits — 1 — 2 + |i 
Time deposits + 8 + 16 oe 
U. S. Government deposits + 35 +119 + 7 
Total interbank deposits + 18 +~ 2 + 17 
Domestic banks : + 18 + 2 + 17 
Foreign banks — 6 + 6 + 6 
Borrowings — 12 + 53 — 62 
Other liabilities — 21 + 12 — 12 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS oe + 6 ee 


* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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clared dividends as the result of an increased use of in- 
ternal funds for expansion purposes. 

As a group, oil did exceedingly well during the first 
quarter, with both production and refinery output at high 
levels. But the resumption of near-normal flow from Mid- 
dle Eastern wells to European markets and the recurrence 
of the oil imports problem are compelling sizable reduc- 
tions in Texas crude allowables and in refinery activity. It 
is doubtful that the industry’s earnings for the balance of 
the year will hold up to the levels established during the 
first two quarters. Furthermore, if the outlook becomes 
sufficiently discouraging to depress drilling activity mark- 
edly, the influence upon the future economy of the state 
could be serious. 

Financial news from Texas natural gas producers, gas 
utilities, and gas transmission companies was exception- 
ally good for the first six months of 1957. Expansion of 
distribution facilities to serve new residential, commercial, 
and industrial customers and the rapidly growing out-of- 
state demand for Texas natural gas were the primary fac- 
tors involved, The industry has under way a tremendous 
program of capital expenditures. Prospects for the future 
are bright. 

Despite the adverse effect upon earnings of heavy out- 
lays for development and research and greatly increased 
costs of operation, the Texas aircraft industry has held up 
well so far this year. Revenues are high, and the backlog of 
military orders has not decreased significantly. Though the 
outlook for military aircraft manufacturing is discour- 
aging, missiles production should take up much of the 
slack. There is little prospect that this important segment 
of the state’s industry will suffer any sharp setbacks during 
the last two quarters. 

Railway earnings continued depressed. However, capi- 
tal outlays for new equipment and facilities in the interest 
of better service and more economical operation and an 
anticipated steady improvement in carloadings (partly as 
a result of the end of the drouth) are expected to raise 
revenues considerably through the balance of the year. 

Earnings of Texas sulphur producers improved slight- 
ly through the first two quarters of 1957. Earnings last 
year were not satisfactory despite record production. Ex- 
ports were down, shipments to steel manufacturers were 
slow, and there was decreased demand for sulphuric acid 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Publie Accounts 








September 1—June 30 


Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TOTAL rea 


$812,081,026 $772,015,808 
Ad valorem, inheritance, 


and poll taxes 42,074,125 40,005,937 + §& 


Natural and casinghead gas 


production taxes 34,267,037 34,862,394 —'2 
Crude oil production taxes 125,819,542 115,030,827 + 9 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 17,350,703 16,227,410 + 7 
Insurince companies and other 

occupation taxes 24,694,755 23,097,173 + 7 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 135,371,629 129,293,316 + 65 
Cigarette tax and licenses 37,414,964 36,248,104 + $8 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

and licenses 26,096,290 24,387,967 | 
Automobile and other sales taxes 18,324,236 19,279,327 — § 
Licenses and fees 22,147,359 21,341,031 + 4 
Franchise taxes 34,108,851 31,475,679 + 8 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 18,942,087 42,711,628 — 66 
Oil and gas royalties 25,187,499 22,406,130 + 12 
Interest earned 20,085,113 17,996,042 + 12 
Unclassified receipts 54,780,793 51,425,006 + 7 
Other miscellaneous revenue 9,814,383 7,998,865 + 23 
Federal aid for highways 53,175,381 27,219,196 + 95 
Federal aid for public welfare 96,065,931 97,126,028 — 1 
Other federal aid 16,098,976 13,647,192 + 18 
Donations and grants 236,556 + 32 


311,372 


by fertilizer manufacturers. The excess of production over 
demand was stockpiled. With the drouth broken and steel 
orders up, sulphur companies should materially improve 
revenues and earnings through the remainder of the year. 

Cement manufacturers began 1957 with high hopes for 
new records during the year and with programs for ex- 
pansion of capacity recently completed or under way. De- 
mand for cement through the first half of the year per- 
mitted a modest increase in earnings, but the showing of 
the industry for the next six months will depend largely 
upon the outcome of current wage demands. 

Continuation of the trend toward diversification of op- 
erations by many Texas industries promises gradually to 
stabilize their revenues and earnings by offsetting the 
sharp ups and downs that frequently attend specialization. 
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Local Business Conditions 


Percent change 






































June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June from from —_————— 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) 

Retail sales 
General merchandise stores — 24 — il — il 

Postal receipts 3 64,555 — 13 — 2 $ 533,406 $ 496,603 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts 3 755,332 — 53 — 53 $ 7,462,544 $ 13,400,183 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 82,881 + 3 + 13 BY 477,639 % 445,805 = a | 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft] z 66,875 + 15 + 2 $ 61,586 $3 66,281 + »P 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} 16.0 — 2 ss 15.6 15.8 — 1 

Employment|| ‘ 3 30,200 + 1 + 5& 80,454 28,208 + 8 
Manufacturing employment] 8,690 — 2 + 9 3,618 8,363 + 8 

Percent unemployed|_.........__... 5.4 — 6 + 6 5.6 5.5 + 2 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts ; : 3 5,736 +101 — 9 3 28,536 g 28,153 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts 3 1,000 $ 31,000 $ 56,500 — 45 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,207 — 6 — il $ 14,117 $ 13,406 + & 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 8,988 — 1 ee $ 4,123 g 4,009 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 6.6 — 3 — 12 6.8 6.7 + 1 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales Res a eccalaoes : : we — 2 + § + 7 
Apparel eters. ........<...... ; EME = : — 17 — 2 + 8 
Automotive stores : et : ahaa +* § + 18 + 13 
Eating and drinking places... : : + 6 + 10 + 6 
Filling stations ‘ + I — 2 + 6 
Liquor stores : ceaice : + 1 — 8 os 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ‘ se + 29 + 1 

Postal receipts g 132,430 + 7 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,722,680 — 18 + 8 $ 14,632,966 $ 10,337,438 + 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 161,351 — 6 = $ 1,011,897 $ 931,427 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 103,853 + 8 — 6 $ 102,977 z 109,900 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'| 19.0 — 6 + 8 19.6 17.0 + 15 

Employment] . 47,950 ais + 4 48,283 45,808 + § 
Manufacturing employment|| 5,450 + 2 + 56 5,294 5,178 + 2 

Percent unemployed| < 5.6 + 37 + 14 5.1 4.8 +t 6 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts ; PET rst ee eae $ 19,552 — 4 + 19 3 167,064 $ 128,277 + 30 

Building permits, less federal contracts cae z 868,766 — 1 +119 $ 4,152,088 $ 5,718,073 — 27 

Employment (area) || 196,200 — 1 oe 202,017 194,833 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) |j__.... 60,050 — 8 — 8 64,650 61,383 + §& 

Percent unemployed (area) |j 5.9 + 18 + 26 5.2 4.5 + 16 

r ' ~ 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500°) 

Retail sales aR Te atte See Se é — 8 es — 2 
Apparel stores E ee hekstsetce : — 31 + 15 + 9 
Automotive stores — 9 + § — 1 
Filling stations : : + 2 + 12 + 5 
Food stores + §$ — $8 — 2 


Furniture and household 
appliance stores ; — 10 + 38 : + 2 
Lumber, building material, 


and hardware stores + 4 — 11 — 12 

Postal receipts $ 249,080 — 7 — 10 $ 1,895,355 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,303,983 — 7 se $ 19,889,811 $ 25,427,132 — 22 
Bank debits (thousands) z 146,481 — 8 + 9 $ 974,327 $ 873,954 + il 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]j $ 122,649 — 1 + 4 $ 121,614 $ 117,196 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 14.3 — 6 + 3 16.1 14.9 + 8 
Employment|| 70,600 ee + 3 70,858 68,133 + 4 
Manufacturing employment] 5,290 se + 4 5,251 4,967 + 6 
Percent unemployed] s : 4.0 + 5 se 4.1 3.9 + 6 





For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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Percent change 


























June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June from from a 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts i. 17,501 + 1 + $ 137,403 $ 129,514 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 393,810 + 27 + 41 $ 2,676,530 $ 2,114,335 + 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,927 — 8 + 8 $ 118,294 $ 112,703 + 5& 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 25,562 + 12 + $ 25,509 $ 23,617 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 9.4 — 8 oe 9.4 9.5 — 1 

Employment (area) || 422,900 + 1 ae 422,583 398,500 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 94,375 + 4 + 92,858 88,029 + 5 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 3.8 + 12 os 3.5 3.4 + § 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales .... SO ere OPE a lheaeck: 3 ; — 15 + 1 + 7 
Apparel stores . shige Pen ae : : — 39 — 13 + 3 
Automotive stores alee! SoBe — 12 — il + 18 
Filling stations > 4 + 10 + 7 
Food stores , + 10 —° 1g + 3 
General merchandise stores — 22 — 9 — 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : od E — 4 + 14 : , ; s3 + 10 

Postal receipts : $ 77,904 — 21 — 9 $ 650,329 i 613,748 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,453,263 + 75 + 50 $ 9,401,948 $ 4,896,508 + 92 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 147,436 — 10 + 10 $ 919,071 $ 808,407 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 105,927 — 1 + 1 $ 107,737 g 107,095 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||._.. ‘ : : 16.6 — 9 + 6 16.9 15.1 + 12 

Employment (area) || : shite 86,300 +e + 3 86,142 83,317 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 29,640 — il ~~ § 29,432 27,934 + 6& 

Percent unemployed (area) || Soc igtgd 5.7 + 14 — ll 5.3 5.7 — 7 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts Aa be Vine Nn Eap e E RCEE .$ 6,981 + I + 8 $ 58,414 $ 54,224 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 81,350 + 4 — 10 ~ 480,635 3 789,835 — 89 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,175 — 2 + 6 $ 49,147 $ 44,477 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t[] $ 11,996 — 2 — 8 $ 12,351 $ 12,532 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ; we 8.1 — 1 + 8 7.1 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales _.. _ jee i ide ‘ + & See SS rset Cee — 2 
Drug stores pcdaaeccatade: ientn — 6 I 8 ge BR — 7 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : + & — 4 < : be ; — 6 

Postal receipts $ 19,343 7: 24 -+—- 10 $ 152,716 $ 136,004 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 586,950 +118 + 1 $ 1,721,965 $ 2,654,810 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,833 se + 24 3 179,836 $ 150,998 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|} oe $ 22,438 — 7 — 15 $ 24,538 $ 27,372 — 10 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover|| : = 15.9 + 6 + 45 14.4 11.0 + $1 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts $ 13,894 3 + 18 $ 103,366 $ 100,971 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 306,439 +148 + 35 $ 706,117 $ 832,145 — 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,095 — 25 — 6 $ 103,647 $ 91,757 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 17,345 — 1 + 9 $ 17,324 $ 15,984 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 10.4 — 26 — 13 enetios 11.5 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts TRECs a 3,008 — 11 — 9 $ 26,898 $ 24,630 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,300 +938 +100 $ $1,975 $ 30,085 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,718 poe + 3 selene $ 21,069 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] $ 6,297 Beaks — 2 ees x $ 6,415 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts : a $ 4,736 — 9 + li $ 42,538 $ 42,213 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,092 — 46 — 18 $ 253,732 $ 247,690 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,278 — 5 + 6 $ 39,111 $ 86,120 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 11,429 — 8 — 8 $ 12,126 $ 12,612 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 6.5 — 2 + 14 Res is 5.7 rer 





For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June 1957 June 1957 January—June 
June from from —— ————— 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales — 11 + §& + 8 
Automotive stores — 12 — 8 + 2 
General merchandise stores — 87 — 4 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 4 + 18 — 
Building permits, less federal contracts £ 112,603 — 41 — 10 $ 1,039,047 $ 1,480,515 — 27 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

Retail sales + 9 + 15 + 7 
Apparel stores — ll + 9 ~~ & 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : ee — 21 oe 

Postal receipts 3 11,175 — 28 $ 114,445 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,830 +125 +201 $ 139,765 $ 193,753 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,145 s¢ $ 62,490 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 11,700 — 2 = 12,124 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 

Retail sales — 1 + 56 = 
Apparel stores — 16 - 8 
Food stores + 6 oe 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ~ 4 ss ee 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ee — 9 — 22 
Postal receipts $ 17,348 5 + 7 $ 139,531 $ 135,790 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 343,820 — 55 + 12 $ 2,841,885 $ 2,547,798 + 12 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts z 8,283 + 6 + 1 $ 26,866 $ 26,075 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) 2 2,250 — 10 — 4 z 15,051 $ 14,034 On 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| 3 8,710 + 8 — 2 $ 3,577 $ 3,849 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 7.6 — 12 + $3 7.3 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") 

Retail sales + ee + 9 
Automotive stores — 2 — 7 + 13 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + Y — 2 + 11 

Postal receipts 3 119,289 — 4 + 1 3 134,301 $ 127,895 + 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,703,313 + 30 — 27 $ 8,310,611 $ 13,101,649 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 184,808 - 8 + 6 $ 1,129,373 $ 1,019,332 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|l z 106,168 — 4 — 2 $ 110,961 $ 106,218 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 20.4 oe + 8 20.2 19.2 + 5 

Employment] 64,700 os + 1 65,433 63,900 + 2 
Manufacturing employment] 8,470 oe + 8 8,377 8,105 + 8 

Percent unemployed] 5.7 + 8 + 4 5.9 6.2 — 5 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Postal receipts $ 12,527 — 11 — 389 $ 142,554 $ 124,403 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,245 — 51 — 33 $ 603,338 $ 961,870 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 14,611 — 2 oe $ 92,535 g 90,158 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢| $ 21,630 — 1 se z 22,581 3 21,915 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 8.0 — 2 — 2 8.2 8.2 oe 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) 

Postal receipts $ 11,674 — 12 g 104,457 . 

Building permits, less federal contracts x 427,355 —356 —624 z 972,769 $ 488,246 + 99 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,970 ee + 7 $ 90,923 g 88,634 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]| z 17,074 — 4 + 7 i 17,100 t 15,855 + 8 

+ 1 — 4 10.6 10.5 + 1 


Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.3 


For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June 1957 June 1957 January—June 
June rom rom —— ELE on aa 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales — 2 + 4 ee 
Apparel stores — 20 + 8 i 
Automotive stores +e 2 + 14 + 9 
Drug stores — 6 — 8 ee 
Eating and drinking places . eens + 1 + 56 ee 
Filling stations 4 ‘ a ean + 1 — 8 ae 
Florists : wigeadect )» Washes — 27 — 11 == ¥4 
Food stores Pee ree = — 8 a 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 22 — 14 — 12 
Liquor stores : 1 aa | + 9 
General merchandise stores soca Nee Pot — 8 + ¢ — 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores , ae — 1 + 4 canoe a 

Postal receipts $ 1,609,586 — 6 + $8 $ 11,290,640 $ 10,716,150 + 65 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,058,826 — 18 — 24 $ 59,159,386 $ 81,475,110 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,074,677 — 7 + 2 $ 13,318,004 $ 12,641,030 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]| $ 997,239 + 8 ss $ 976,717 $ 979,912 + 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| bios , 25.3 — 8 ee 27.0 25.8 + 65 

Employment (area) || : $41,100 ss + 4 340,691 $25,317 + 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) || ‘ 90,450 + 1 + 9 88,850 81,629 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.4 + 43 + 13 2.8 2.6 + 8 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Retail sales eoewake 
Drug stores : preeas pacts Tyg We ees — il + 5 Schepens + 9 

Postal receipts < 3 21,955 + 1 zone $ 155,394 ; 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 404,350 +185 +101 $ 1,395,400 $ 2,475,550 —— ee 

Bank debits (thousands) te $ 13,910 — 2 + 1 $ 80,857 $ 78,519 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ES 16,571 — 3 — 7 $ 16,840 $ 17,254 —_ § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| : 9.9 + 1 + 4 9.6 9.1 + 5 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Postal receipts pee alls = 7,840 + 29 — 5 é 56,991 $ 57,990 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,551 +1387 +113 $ 403,126 $ 330,036 + 22 

Bank debits (thousands) Rd 8,354 — 4 se $ 52,279 $ 47,025 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| ee 6,493 — 12 + 6 $ 7,498 $ 7,556 — } 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| sna "ee 14.4 a — 4 eee 12.4 

EL PASO (pop. 244,400) 

Retail sales ae acenieciee ee! ae . — 15 — 7 + 10 
Apparel stores fos leis ® © leeemaaeaes — 6 — 2 + 8 
Automotive stores phoeasiead os x ; — 20 — 17 ** 
Drug stores = i ecadlane ~ f + il + 3 
ae ee i eee om — 2 + 13 + 18 
General merchandise stores : iabincpcauaes — 17 — 656 e* 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores sien ’ — 9 — 7 re — 8 

Postal receipts : $ 187,777 — 8 + 9 $ 1,442.219 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,486,471 + 82 + 94 $ 16,610,650 $ 14,514,624 + 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 265,483 — 12 + 4 $ 1,622,274 $ 1,462,851 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]| $ 183,881 — + 4 $ 140,619 $ 132,538 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 22.2 — 8 — 2 22.9 22.1 + 4 

Employment} : 78,600 — 1 + 1 79,483 76,700 + 4 
Manufacturing employment] sis 12,850 se + $8 12,844 12,216 + & 

Percent unemployed] 4.8 + 23 — 2 4.5 4.7 — 4 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts a 14,746 — 12 + 23 $ 114,419 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 585,265 — 59 + 42 $ 65,137,517 $ 4,219,028 + 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,683 ss + 8 $ 92,903 3 84,586 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 13,306 + 2 — 2 $ 13,013 $ 14,355 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| : 14.3 — 1 + 15 14.2 11.9 + 19 

Employment (area) || 341,100 oe + 4 840,691 825,317 + 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 90,450 + 1 + 9 88,850 81,629 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.4 + @ + + $8 


13 2.8 2.6 





For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June from from cencreniadaialeniineiliatciins 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 

Retail sales — 8 — 4 *e 
hI conc ee | eee 6 a 17 + 19 + 4 
Automotive stores — 6 — 10 + 6 
Drug stores — 65 — 56 — 4 
Eating and drinking places se — ll 3 
Filling stations + 2 ree ss — 6 
Food stores oe — 65 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 5 ae | =, a re soa a — 18 
General merchandise stores 24 se 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 16 — 4 — 9 

Postal receipts $ 530,196 4 + 18 $ »219,179 $ 38,971,086 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,161,842 35 + 2 $ 27,718,232 $ 22,260,382 + 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 683,960 - 3 * 2 $ 185,546 $ 3,890,483 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢| 3 + 1 — 3 $ 369,334 3 361,512 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] oe — 3 + 1 22.6 21.5 + § 

Employment (area) |} 196,200 - 1 os 202,017 194,833 ~ ~£ 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 60,050 — 3 — 8 64,650 61,383 + & 

Percent unemployed (area) |! 5.9 + 18 + 26 5.2 4.5 + 16 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales — 18 — 4 + 1 
Apparel stores — 28 — 11 + 1 
Food stores ~~ j + 16 + 17 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 16 +s + 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 4 — 10 7 , — 15 

Postal] receipts $ 64,708 — 7 — 15 $ 498,128 $ 500,348 baad 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 769,418 + 92 +148 $ 2,023,400 $ 2,710,426 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 101,431 + 9 + 14 $ 570,956 $ 493,334 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]| $ 70,159 - 2 — 6 $ 71,660 $ 69,613 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 17.2 + 10 + 14 15.9 14.2 + 12 

Employment (area) || 48,700 - 1 t 3 49,183 46,625 + 56 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 11,850 + 2 + 4 11,600 11,255 > & 

Percent unemployed (area) || 6.3 + 15 + 15 5.7 6.1 — 7 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 

Postal receipts 3 2,324 + 2 + 23 $ 18,309 $ 16,872 t 9 

Bank debits (thousands) BY 1,771 — $8 — 3 $ 10,849 $ 10,724 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || $ 8,343 - 2 — 1 3 3,417 $ 8,565 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 6.4 - 3 — 2 6.0 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts 2 4,031 — l — 6 $ 33,104 $ 36,172 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,609 — 5 — 2 $ 21,848 $ 22,076 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]] $ 4,290 + 8 — 1 $ 4,259 $ 4,292 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 10.2 — 56 bed 10.2 10.3 — 1 

Employment (area) |j 25,700 ** + 8 25,746 24,617 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) |! 5,140 * + 13 4,957 4,383 + 13 

Percent unemplcyed (area) || 4.3 + 19 + 32 4.0 4.1 — 2 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

Postal receipts $ 715 — 39 — 54 $ 16,059 t 17,334 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) g 4,073 — 9 + 32 $ 21,868 $ 18,203 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢]] z 3,530 + 3 + 10 $ 3,193 $ 8,014 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 14.0 — 13 + 20 13.7 12.1 + 13 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 

Postal receipts $ 15,198 - 11 + 3 $ 122,294 z 119,315 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 373,207 + 20 — 15 $ 2,493,920 $ 4,502,490 — 46 

Employment (area) | 341,100 oe + 4 340,691 325,317 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 90,450 + 1 + 9 88,850 81,629 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.4 + 42 + 13 2.8 2.6 + 8 








For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June rom rom —_——___—_ —_—————_$$_ 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales ~ § + 15 + 8 
Apparel stores +- 6 + 24 ; ; + @ 
Food stores isin + §& + 7 + 23 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 9 + 21 . — 13 

Postal receipts : $ 14,7338 + 2 ++ 7% $ 118,086 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 135,955 +107 — 10 $ 884,840 $ 649,243 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,114 + 2 ++ 8 $ 77,746 $ 70,235 + il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 14,381 + 4 — 6 $ 14,602 z 14,814 _ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ : 11.0 + 3 + 8 10.6 9.5 + 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038') 

Postal receipts $ 23,437 — 9 $ 198,025 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 397,565 13 + 48 $ 2,253,673 $ 2,130,011 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 31,208 + 2 — 8 3 186,662 $ 193,217 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| : $ 21,691 + 38 + 6 $ 21,469 $ 21,471 os 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 ss — 12 17.2 18.0 — 4 

HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) 

Retail sales { ; PED AT A eM Seti — 12 — 19 petiooers + 1 
Apparel stores dante — 12 es ‘ : + 1 
Automotive stores ... sin : pata tajacs — 13 — 23 *~ 4 

Postal receipts ............ ; a 5,829 — 20 — 65 3 58,097 $ 65,133 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts . $ 117,100 + 56 + 66 $ 395,436 $ 586,534 — 33 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,204 + @ ae | $ 41,161 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| “ $ 14,156 + 2 bah $ 14,344 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 6.2 + 8 + 3 5.7 

HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 

Postal receipts ear aver $ 5,114 — 2 + 28 $ 41,353 $ 42,554 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 29,095 — 84 — 59 $ 559,160 $ 409,411 + 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,558 — 14 — 2 z 54,577 $ 46,609 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 9,431 — 8 — il $ 10,577 7 9,538 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 9 — 5 10.1 9.8 + 3 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Retail sales] eenisaciaaia anes ms Pee ante — 6 — 8 + 1 
Apparel stores] : ; : Sadat — 20 + 11 + 5 
Automotive stores] -......... ea ; Paanidetiog — 1 — 6 + 7 
Drug stores] ........... f ree Seaicass — 8 — 1 + $ 
Eating and drinking places] / aed ‘ — 6 — 3 + 6 
Filling stations a ‘ oer + 8 + 10 + 11 
Food stores — ae Sere — 1 oe + 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] ~ : — 2 — 8 — 1 
General merchandise stores] ; som — 11 — 6 — 13 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores] sas tena — 7 — 25 + 2 
Other retail stores ? r > — il — 6 — 1 

Postal receipts ... $ 1,075,618 — 1 + 7 $ 8,362,789 $ 7,811,293 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,302,400 + 54 + 86 $121,153,756 $ 81,193,041 + 49 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,235,032 — 9 + 2 $ 14,007,043 $ 13,054,103 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 1,232,373 + 8 — 2 $ 1,225,261 $ 1,211,107 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|} 22.1 — 9 + 3 22.7 21.6 + 5 

Employment (area) || : 422,900 + 1 + 5& 422,583 898,500 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 94,375 + 4 + 4 92,858 88,029 + §& 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.8 + 12 - 3.5 3.4 + 38 

IRVING (pop. 40,065') 

Postal receipts : $ 11,694 —- 20 + 13 $ 78,675 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts 3 719,702 — 63 + 47 $ 6,588,507 $ 4,473,381 + 47 

Employment (area) || $41,100 oe + 4 340,691 325,317 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 90,450 + 1 + 9 88,850 81,629 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.4 + 42 + 18 2.8 2.6 + 8 
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June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June from from ~ - - ————.- 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) 
Retail sales 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 9 + 12 + 18 
General merchandise stores — 1 + 6 — 3 
Postal receipts $ 8,897 - 9 $ 35,384 $ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,644 + | os g 35,014 $ 35,680 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| $ 7,336 ane | + 8 z 7,220 3 6,885 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 e @ - 7 9.7 10.4 “| 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 
Postal receipts $ 9,218 15 6 $ 84,189 $ 82,576 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 112,422 - 65 +190 $ 1,165,018 $ 1,120,827 + 4 
Employment (area) 25,700 +s + 3 25,746 24,617 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 5,140 ** + 13 4,957 4,383 + 18 
Percent unemployed (area) | 4.3 + 19 r 2 4.0 4.1 — 2 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
Postal receipts 3 16,598 10 7 $ 127,419 $ 133,356 r 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 49,094 16 — 83 $ 225,614 $ 725,592 — 69 
Bank debits (thousands) BS 6,079 es — 13 $ 37,346 $ 44,688 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,448 + $7 + 23 $ 6,407 $ 6,039 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 11.3 - 15 — 20 14.8 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores — 2 — 4 + 10 
Postal receipts $ 6,871 - 11 + 25 $ 56,147 $ 52,500 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 94,300 — 44 22 3 607,688 $ 462,900 + $1 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 9,032 + 11 $ $ 57,185 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,771 6 $ $ 13,313 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 
Postal receipts $ 23,834 — 1 + 5 $ 187,965 z 178,353 + 656 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 113,285 - 23 +198 = 1,565,801 $ 557,054 +181 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,628 — il 1 $ 145,484 $ 137,978 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,366 +s + 8 $ 19,987 $ 19,577 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — ll — 7 14.6 14.1 + 4 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) 
Postal receipts $ 1,307 — 22 10 g 13,761 $ 13,361 + $3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,350 7 — 6 $ 13,550 $ 13,252 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! $ 3,095 1 7 $ 3,235 $ 8,141 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 6 — 1 8.4 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328) 
Postal receipts $ 28.820 + & $ 221,577 $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 372,025 26 — 42 $ 1,902,235 $ 2,573,105 — 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 41,266 - 4 + 13 $ 228,991 t 217,338 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 35,532 2 3 $ 37,340 $ 36,982 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 2 + 14 12.2 11.8 + 38 
Employment (area) |] 25,700 +s + 3 25,746 24,617 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,140 bed + 13 4,957 4,383 + 18 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 19 + 2 4.0 4.1 — 2 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600') 
Postal receipts $ 14,259 + 2 — 656 $ 111,526 $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 111,925 - 88 40 $ 2,223,459 $ 1,404,862 + 58 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,012 + 19 se 3 134,887 $ 138,479 — 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 3 19,820 — 8 — 6 $ 21,909 $ 22,642 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 15.1 + 24 + 7 12.2 











For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June from from - ; inci 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") 
Retail sales 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ase Ex. aeaee — 65 — 14 $e 
General merchandise stores : ioetceaicn — 24 + 6 + ll 
Lumber, building material, 
a Ce a Pe ae oO — 1 5 + 14 
Postal receipts _.......... Benin ea 95,628 — 5 — 2 $ 732,591 $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,145,037 + 20 + 35 $ 15,283,711 $ 12,107,978 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) ne 130,812 — 7 + it $ 878,989 $ 777,699 + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| = 97,859 + 1 + 12 $ 101,181 $ 92,531 + 9 
Annual! rate of deposit turnover|| _. 16.2 — 6 oe 17.0 16.8 + 1 
Employment|| ; Q none 43,650 — 1 + 2 44,183 43,342 + 2 
Manufacturing employment] 4,460 — 1 4 4,418 4,700 — 6 
Percent unemployed|| 5.0 2 9 5.2 5.4 4 
McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
Retail sales ................. Sica sede ad 
Automotive stores .................. ‘ ‘ + 6 — 82 — 18 
Postal receipts 3 17,823 — 2 +. 6 g 142,028 3 129,739 + 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 880,225 +263 +636 $ 2,144,596 $ 2,016,889 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 17,913 — ill — 14 3 115,535 3 118,529 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI} -................. $ 17,179 — 12 — 2 $ 19,175 3 18,619 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : ; L.T — 6 — 15 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 108,850 + 6 + 9 $ 1,612,620 $ 631,134 +204 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,439 + $ — 12 3 $ 88,266 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| By 11,300 ” — 17 BS ; = 11,849 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| : : 6.8 + 8 ai : 6.5 
MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Retail sales ............ ; ioe ERTS ' — 12 — 6 — 2 
Apparel stores ; ‘a ees — 4 — 5 — 2 
Drug stores : stot 8 ‘ — 65 + 4 + 1 
General merchandise stores ti — 19 ted + i 
Postal receipts . $ 17,832 + 7 + 15 $ $ pied . 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,486 + 16 +152 $ 982,227 $ 1,253,618 — 22 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 18,536 — 10 — 6 $ 89,544 $ 91,389 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 19,732 + 1 — 4 $ 19,448 $ 21,003 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 8.3 — 10 ss 9.2 8.7 + 6 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Postal receipts m ; Bist’ $ 3,326 — 13 — 8 3 $1,167 $ 81,073 oe 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,400 + 5 — 60 $ 54,090 $ 75,288 — 28 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,978 — 6 — 4 $ 86,221 $ 37,879 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) || 3 4,328 — 30 + 2 $ 5,877 $ 5,339 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 13.6 + 9 — 19 sitccacele 14.2 Jace 
MIDLAND (pop. 42,600") 
Postal receipts* ..... : aciaeonces 3 66,412 + 2 + 20 $ atlas $ see’ ; 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,912,000 +182 +240 $ 17,186,000 $ 10,530,005 + 63 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 73,976 — 6 + 14 3 464,433 3 407,699 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 80,633 — 2 — 2 a 79,666 $ 79,081 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| ; 10.9 — 4 + 12 11.6 10.3 + 18 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts ...................... EERE RE le 5,052 + 4 — 9 $ 40,677 3 39,024 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) pote ee 8,283 — 10 + 12 $ 52,592 $ 49,675 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| eee 1,795 — 6 + 8 $ 8,436 $ 7,554 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| ............ srependens 12.3 — 6 + ¢ 12.4 13.2 — 6 
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June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June from from Ha — 
City and item 1957 May 1967 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Postal receipts $ 15,329 + 15 + 14 $ 109,773 Bg 102,344 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 58,985 — 48 + 3 $ 534,945 $ 1,018,890 — 47 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,643 + 9 + 5 $ 50,839 $ 49,610 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft] 3 8,210 — 17 — 15 $ 9,194 $ 9,949 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] _ 11.5 + 16 + 16 11.0 10.0 + 10 
ORANGE ieee 21,174) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores ss mea — 15 + 6 + § 
3uilding permits, less federal eontenate $ 586,292 +111 +420 $ 3,074,991 $ 1,231,351 +150 
Bank debits (thousands) i 20,652 - 19 + 6 $ 130,251 $ 117,595 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]} $ 23,976 + 1 8 $ 23,811 3 25,119 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|] 10.4 — 9 + 14 9.4 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 
Postal receipts 3 6,704 — 28 — 42 $ 72,660 $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 284,908 +208 + 57 $ 710,412 $ 1,214,878 — 42 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,819 + 8 + 12 $ 46,140 $ 39,745 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]] $ 13,149 — 1 - 1 $ 13,333 $ 13,220 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover| 7.1 +» + 18 6.0 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
Postal receipts ............................ $ 14,238 15 — 6 $ 123,504 $ 113,984 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 655,815 + 11 — 18 $ 4,059,149 $ 3,095,707 + 31 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,873 + 6 + 14 a 112,056 $ 96,095 + 17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] $ 20,882 ae | ss $ 22,326 z 21,290 ~  s 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.5 + 5 + 12 9.0 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
Retail sales + 5 + 1 — 3 
Automotive stores + 14 7+ 4 + 4 
Postal receipts $ 12,592 14 + 1 $ $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 97,059 - 22 — 43 $ 550,406 $ 698,514 — 21 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) 
Postal receipts $ 25,137 + 7 + 28 $ 189,492 $ 160,144 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts Sy 999,314 — 33 — 18 $ 5,377,310 $ 7,916,946 — 32 
Employment (area) | 422,900 + 1 + 5 422,583 398,500 + 6 
Manufacturing employment temen) 8 94,375 + 4 + & 92,858 88,029 + 6 
Percent unemployed (area) |! 3.8 + 12 os 3.5 3.4 + $ 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) 
Postal receipts z 3,876 — 12 — 6 3 33,008 $ : 
Building permits, less federal eonteacts z 41,075 + 28 +101 $ 258,129 $ 192,860 + 84 
Bank debits (thousands) z 8,003 — 20 — 23 $ 21,635 $ 23,985 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti $ 2,814 — 19 — 25 $ 3,505 $ 3,928 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] __.. 11.5 — 8 — 7 12.1 12.2 — 1 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 sid 
Retail sales — 8 — 10 + 14 
Postal receipts EOS, 11,218 — 7 + 3 $3 97,826 Fs 95,402 + 8 
Building permits, less federal coutenata $ 133,500 + 55 + 32 3 990,000 $ 1,234,500 — 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,777 — 10 $ $ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢! $ 22,366 + 1 $ $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 9.0 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 
I I ie ccleaner g 3,534 + 16 + 11 $ 25,466 $ 25,812 — 1 
Building permits, less Sedevel eontuatin $ 10,473 — 59 — 65 $ 244,888 $ 380,224 — 86 
Bank debits (thousands) z 3,580 — 12 — 12 $ 22,629 ey 24,581 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf Se 5,261 — 8 + 2 $ 5,356 ea 5,222 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 8.0 — 12 — 16 8.5 9.4 — 10 
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June 1957 June 1957 January—June 
June from from eee 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 

Retail sales : Pan ES ease — 9 + 9 catenesiactip senite + 8 
Apparel stores .............. ; sonar amiss — 28 — 6 ececeaease 3 — 1 
Automotive stores ve ratte — ll + ll + 18 
Food stores sseaaies — 65 ae | 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ee + 5 ae — 15 
General merchandise stores E = es — 15 + 3 — | 

Postal receipts $ 34,545 —_— — 6 $ 302,063 $ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 487,299 — 27 + 87 $ 3,064,966 $ 2,150,319 + 43 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 60,993 — 4 + 15 $ 374,210 3 330,360 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 41,169 — 6 — 6 $ 43,615 By 44,241 — ] 

Annual rate of deposit turnover']| 17.3 — 1 + 16 17.3 14.9 + 15 

Employment (area) || 86,300 oe + 8 86,142 83,317 +—~ § 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 29,640 — 1 + 8 29,432 27,934 + 65 

Percent unemployed (area) || 5.7 + 14 — 11 5.3 5.7 7 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

PN OD coe oe se sdelstaed — 1 + 7 . ; +? 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores ; papas es — 11 + 265 i ; + § P 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores Seat ot) esas sek + 18 — 7 aoe ma > § 

Postal receipts $ 53,120 —ll + 4 $ $84,158 $ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 497,163 — 76 — 3 $ 7,304,136 $ 8,285,212 +126 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,015 + 1 + 9 $ 276,390 $ 263,099 + & 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf} $ 438,104 — 8 — 8 $ 45,150 $ 45,882 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|} 13.0 + 4 + 10 12.2 11.6 + §& 

Employment|....... 22,950 ee es 23,021 22,992 es 
Manufacturing employment|| ‘ 2,910 + 4 — 2 2,803 2,984 — 6 

Percent unemployed|| -......... 5.2 + 13 ss 5.0 4.8 + 4 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 

Retail sales lt Mig TPR EN ROE a ae — 6 ce, — 3 
Apparel stores ‘ eae — 18 ae — 5 
Automotive stores Oe — 7 — 14 + 1 
Drug stores nlickisk — 3 + 11 + 6 
Eating and drinking places : é + 1 — 10 — 10 
Filling stations : : — 6 + 3 + 4 
Food stores ; : + 1 — 4 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : + 18 + 30 ; : Sink ss 
General merchandise stores : nas — 12 + 9 Pepalss as * 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 2 sapien — 18 i —_ pate rae — 16 

Postal receipts $ 539,681 + 7 + 10 Sadia . ae 

Building permits, less federal enemas. $ 4,368,574 — 29 — 19 $ 26,403,990 $ 34,840,483 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 480,148 — 10 — 1 $ 38,011,069 $ 2,897,321 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| z 335,221 + 2 — 3 $ 336,844 3 345,719 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} 17.4 — 9 + 1 17.8 16.8 + 6 

Employment|| 186,000 ss + 1 187,967 184,050 + 2 
Manufacturing employment|| 23,500 ee + 2 23,362 22,733 + 8 

Percent unemployed|| 4.6 + 18 + 2 4.9 4.5 + 9 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9  : 

Postal receipts _...... bieaseedh aca chastened 7,423 — 65 — 22 $ 60,894 x 74,443 — 18 

Bank debits iiwenende) . $ 7,All + 14 + 13 $ 40,435 $ 38,675 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl ; $ 7,349 — 5 — 19 x 9,256 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 11.8 + 84 8.4 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

oO Ee eee a nee eee : — 8 — 8 ae oil 
SE IN sins siciichaseieatiiiaininnmencartaianncembesat — 7 — 6 
Food stores ...... edtiaabtiactiadiataiine seisipaatit : . eins — 9 — 21 10 

Postal receipts . aren $ 20,921 + 1 — 13 $ 167,061 $ 177,667 - 

Building permits, less Seheenl eaten. $ 354,603 +255 + 88 $ 2,266,956 $ 2,236,124 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,785 == — 23 $ 158,530 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 15,582 — 4 — 10 $ 17,809 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] : 15.7 — 2 — 18 17.8 
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June 1957 June 1957 January- June 
June from from ~ aan ne ~ ~ 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
Postal receipts $ 2,174 - 1 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts z 23,600 +195 + 77 z 78,730 $ 307,180 — 74 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,827 — 17 — 6 x 14,473 $ 13,961 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t]] $ 3,604 3 + 7 $ 4,112 3 3,840 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|] 6.0 — 12 7.3 

Employment (area) || 43,650 1 > = 44,183 48,342 + 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 4,460 - 1 - 4 4,418 4,700 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) || 5.0 — 2 — 9 5.2 5.4 — 4 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111") 

Postal receipts $ 8,250 — 10 — 23 $ 70,977 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 105,800 — 62 — 33 $ 1,434,450 $ 883,564 + 62 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,755 — 8 — 8 $ 86,385 $ 77,010 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] $ 16,555 + 1 + 20 $ 16,632 $ 14,352 + 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 9.3 — 13 — 18 10.7 

SULPHUR SPRINGS bach 9,890" .- 

Retail sales -...................... 

Automotive stores ~_ -§ + 12 — 10 

Postal receipts —...................... $ 5,297 — 14 — 12 $ 44,284 $ 43,712 + 1 

Building permits, bene federal contracts $ 35,800 + ll — 48 $ 285,112 z 711,925 — 60 

Bank debits (thousands) —........ 3 8,043 — 8 + 4 $ 47,064 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll $ 11,359 + 1 + 5 $ 10,825 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] .......... 8.5 — 2 8.7 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts $ 9,182 47 + 8 

Building permits, less Solent ntieente. $ 74,050 — 71 — 58 $ 931,415 $ 686,995 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) : g 8,699 — 8 $ Deoe..- _ panes 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ti $ 11,775 oe $ ie. oe 

TAYLOR (pop. 9 071) 
Retail sales . 
Furnitere and houschold 
appliance stores 5 — 15 — 19 

Postal receipts -..... x 7,163 2 + 18 $ 52,999 $ 51,088 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,663 10 — 14 $ 86,826 $ 41,059 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) | $ 9,651 — 2 — 19 3 10,046 $ 12,393 — 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 7.0 — 9 + 4 7.2 6.6 + 9 

TEMPLE (pop. 33 3,912") 

Retail sales _........ + 6 — 8 — 6 
Apparel stores ‘ + 7 — 1 — 8 
Eating and drinking places + 8 + 7 — 1 
Food stores + 6 + 3 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 2 — 9 — 7 

Postal receipts $ 27,142 + 26 — 8 $ 180,896 $ 181,760 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 155,125 — 7 — $1 s 937,588 $ 1,950,913 — 52 

TEXARKANA (pop. 31 051") 
Postal receipts§ - $ 36,109 — 22 — 22 $ 818,796 
3uilding permits, less ted pantenate. $ 73,237 — 39 20 $ 696,181 $ 1,148,801 — 89 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 39,400 os — 8 $ 233,148 $ 243,290 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fl $ 16,043 + 4 — 7 $ 15,962 £ 17,466 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover$|| 13.9 - 5 + 1 14.3 13.2 + 8 

Employment§} 31,700 os — 6 33,064 33,600 — 2 
Manufacturing employment$i_. 4,600 os — 14 4,773 5,367 — 11 

Percent unemployed §|j 11.4 + 12 + 43 10.9 8.9 + 22 

TYLER (pop. 49 wannidl 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores 5 + 12 + 18 

Postal receipts $ 122,058 + 96 — 4 g 649,003 $ 648,751 ad 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 570,767 — 265 — 46 $ 5,481,408 $ 6,117,170 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) z 79,869 — 5 + 9 $ 481,696 g 444,667 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] t 62,716 + 8 + 4 $ 61,175 $ 58,623 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 15.5 — 4 + 8 15.7 15.2 + 3 
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June 1957 June 1957 January-June 
June rom rom — 
City and item 1957 May 1957 June 1956 1957 1956 Percent change 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 

Retail sales 

Lumber, building ae. 
and hardware stores... sie . — 4 - 4 Se + 1 

Postal receipts Sed) SE Nee OA $ 18,747 + 2 + 8 $ 111,845 $ 105,909 + 6 

Building permits, less federal éontroutn heistcsnee 295,175 — 36 — 88 $ 38,505,160 $ 5,189,205 — 32 

Bank debits (thousands) ....0 22020000000 cceeeeeeee eee $ 23,176 — 12 — 20 $ 171,081 $ 180,314 — 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fl ............... $ 22,219 — 13 — 20 $ 28,081 $ 29,563 — 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|... en Cr 11.6 — 8 we. ees 12.2 oil 

Employment (area) |] . Scab Sinctcngs 48,700 — 1 + 3 49,183 46,625 + §& 
Manufacturing eaghuens tama. BS csc 11,850 + 2 + 4 11,600 11,255 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) |... eee 6.3 + 15 + 15 6.7 6.1 — 7 

VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Postal receipts ........................- rebetecre es $ 7,535 + 1 — 6 & 63,371 $ 67,627 — 6 

Building permits, less federal eoetrects 2 48,350 +120 — 22 $ 245,635 $ 593,930 — 59 

Bank debits (thousands) _.......... $ 9,970 — 6 — 18 & 61,456 3 60,505 + 32 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 18,095 + 1 — 7 $ 18,492 $ 19,078 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} Seplagts es 6.6 — 6 — 13 me ek (tees 

VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Retail sales ..... apsabsddeekebsbias Siadebisitee os — 14 Eero ; — 6 
Automotive stores = atic +t 4 | a ar ee (1. Oe oe 
Filling stations : : : f Pon, — 1 — 7 aati : — 6 

Postal receipts ee 25,749 se + 18 $ 187,371 3 184,457 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts ...... .$ 726,585 — + 30 $ 3,746,055 $ 4,473,973 — 16 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales _.... ie ean Roan + 6 — 1 — 2 
Apparel dm } poe eee sib — 20 + 6 — 3 
Automotive stores .... ; = Siebert — 15 — 8 + 1 
Food stores CREPES. RAS ee — 9 — 7 eee ree : + 8 

Building permits, less federal emhueate puntniccsscata Dg — 14 — 3 $ 6,829,672 $ 8,240,430 —17 

Bank debits (thousands) a deiacobuidat ae 86,177 — 6 oe $ 548,675 $ 523,807 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| eae ee 63,270 — 1 + 2 $ 64,568 $ 66,126 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||...... aicciceligeiealias 16.3 — 5 ba 16.8 15.8 + 6 

RTS IE TRS ELEC O Sice er 47,750 — 1 + 8 47,892 46,592 + 8 
Manufacturing nghoyrment oR ADF 9,940 — 2 + 10 9,661 8,767 + 10 

Percent unemployed|| _........ PE NEED es 4.4 + 10 — 14 4.5 5.0 — 10 

WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

I I scence $ 5,729 — 19 — 16 $ 48,362 3 49,007 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts................... $ 89,818 — 6 +798 $ 407,198 8 148,900 +173 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ ea 10,057 — 3 — 8 $ 57,348 $ 60,365 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fll. Sai Selsienes $ 12,472 + 65 + 4 $ 10,754 $ 12,263 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'||...................-......... 9.9 — 4 — 8 scabies 9.8 

WICHITA FALLS thie 103,152") 

Retail sales ssbiatidlcl ics apvadsatiinioadeteaadovaestncailonboacinioie seaiiesces se — 8 a a — 1 

Postal receipts SF OR ae SO OEE EAS UE Ee $ 92,837 + 13 — 1 $ 652,716 ; . on 

Building permits, less leben sunmueste Aeceeh sate $ 825,181 + 7 — 29 $ 7,214,252 $ 6,482,127 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) 96,099 — 4 — 3 $ 588,377 $ 590,415 ee 

End-of-month deposits (themeendey tt. 102,471 — 2 — 8 $ 102,592 $ 105,810 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| ae 11.2 — 8 — 2 11.4 11.2 + 2 

es REE ear a ee te 37,700 — 1 se 38,250 37,292 + 3 
Manufacturing eunndernentt TORIES SE Roee eee 8,670 + 1 + 4 3,631 3,477 + 4 

Percent unemployed) ...........................:c..cccccccceccceccseee 4.6 + 16 + 7 4.1 4.2 — 2 





tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,733) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051). 


?Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


*Postal receipts for Midland are for calendar month. Other month’s receipts are for May 38—May 31. Six-months figures are from January 11 to 


June 28. 
| Six-months data are averages. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 








June May June 








1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
+Texas business activity, index............. ae tales ee ha, 185 208 185 197 191 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index Sree 83 83 94 85 95 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index... aa ese 329 341 269 336 273 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted i 117.4 117.1 114.2 117.1 113.2 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index...................... es scarietetsess 121.1 120.8 116.7 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted OS Ee nee 120.2 119.6 116.2 119.2 115.1 


Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, ‘at seasonally adjusted 


annual rate) _..... ie LS EE eT ae ee $ 343.8° $ 3429 §$ 3268 $ 340.1 $ 320.6 
Business failures (number) i213 Se Se ae ees 41 53 16 26 
TRADE 
Total retail sales, index...... ; ae 176* 185* 168 179 160 
Durable-goods stores .... SORE ee ieee ee ee 152° 159° 145 157 143 
Nondurable-goods stores......... Jee 189* 198* 180 190 168 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 67.9* 66.6* 63.5 67.2 66.8 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 38.4* 37.1* 33.8 38.0 36.9 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 350* 342° 321 338 305 
Industrial electric power consumption, index : : f 383* 383* 335 375 334 
Crude oil production, index. .... ies ree 435° 139 127 141 133 
Crude oil runs to stills, index... : . 141 146 154 149 153 
Gasoline consumption, index......... 5 £o ORR Hoey pee ee ERGO 163 180 174 
Natural gas production, index............ a 189 183 184 
Industrial production in U. S., index....... Oe ee Netisee eeme 143 143 141 144 142 
Southern pine production, index................. Pe a ete ae oma ee: z 111 116 121 
Cottonseed crushed, index............. 138 132 99 124 132 
Construction authorized, index............. eeee Aes ee 199 194 163 192 182 
Residential building —........................... Bila ean Sec ee ee ls 182 191 150 185 175 
Nonresidential building -....................... iso IESE SRE et noe 225 207 187 202 200 
Construction contracts awarded idicuntnits).. eee eee Stee eee Ds $123,837 $193,245 $118,613 $154,063 $156,709 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index..... Se ees 66 55 64 59 7 
Prices received by farmers, es index, 1909-14100. x 268 268 252 264 249 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14100... 296 296 286 295 283 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers.......... 91 91 88 90 88 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index....................... : 3 ass 217 243 211 231 216 
Bank debits, U.S., index................ eee ; 189 205 183 198 185 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
ee eee Rescate pcaes ney cateeeseces $ 2,421 $ 2,387 $ 2,406 $ 2,400 $ 2,418 
§Loans and investments (millions) ................. : hn oie cs $ 4,031 $ 3954 $ 3,751 $ 3,880 $ 3,786 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) _....... BUS EE pa Ie Eee oe $ 2598 §$ 2633 $ 2638 $ 2637 $ 2650 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) —.........-..-....... $110,982 $109,150 $ 88,445 $ 89,804 $ 82,638 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .........-.......-..-0.-.2.-.eeeeeee-ee $301,872 $333,186 $323,793 $273,448 $261,984 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands)... .-------...-..------.000-0-0e-o-— 2,481.3 2,461.1 2,425.8 2,452.2 2,375.6 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ....... FV ee es 487.8 486.0 476.3 484.5 467.4 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) -.........-----2.2--------0------- 242.4 242.7 230.8 240.6 221.9 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ._.... 2 we 245.4 243.3 245.5 243.9 242.2 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,870.1 1,857.8 1,819.8 1,863.2 1,799.4 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 3 1,782.7 1,784.0 17315 1,781.8 1,722.8 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 376.3 373.5 363.6 378.0 356.3 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 86.4 73.8 80.0 80.9 75.2 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 4.6 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

¢ Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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